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WHAT SCOUTS SAY 


Boys’ Lire is a magazine a + 4 scout 
should not be without if he would keep up 
with scout activities and in touch with other 
boy scouts throughout the country.—WNorris 
Gaddess, Eagle Scout, Washington, D. C. 


I have profited much by Boys’ Lire in 
preparing for my scout work.—Perl Hixon, 
Carmen, Okla. 

All the boys of our troop take Boys’ 
Lire and_read every article in it when they 
get it. We can hardly .wait until the post- 
master gives us our papers.—Wayne Steeves, 
New Market, Iowa. 


The members of Troop 2 wish me to say 
that the Scout movement would not be a 
success without Boys’ Lirr.—H: De Young, 
Scoutmaster, Ilion, Y. 


I think every scout’ should Have Boys’ 
Lire. I have found it a great help in many 
ways. I think the Cavé Scout is a great 
idea.—Russell A. Dixon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In this troop, we believe no boy can be a 
true Scout unless he owns a scout manua 


and is a subscriber to Boys’ Lire.—L. L. 
Pickell, Chardon, Ohio. 
“Resolved, That the Scoutmasters’ Asso- 


ciation pledges its support to Boys’ Lire and 
recommends that each Scout in the city be- 
come a subscriber.”—Scoutmasters’ Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, O. 
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FAMILY TALK— 


THE BOYS’ LIFE family is becom- 

ing as closely; knit together as the 
Boy Scout brotherhood. They are vir- 
tually synonymous. 


EVERY SCOUT feels sort of glad 

when he helps to organize a new 
troop, or even just hears about a new 
troop being formed, because he knows 
there’s another bunch of fellows who 
are going to have all the fun and bene- 
fit he has been getting from his scout- 


ing. 


L IKEWISE, every reader feels glad 

when other boys take Boys’ Lire, 
for he knows they are going to have 
all the fun and benefit he has been get- 
ting from his magazine. 


SO HERE'S good news: In the six 

weeks preceding the publication of 
this issue, 10,707 boys subscribed for 
Boys’ Lire. That means nearly 300 
new subscriptions every day—and they 
are still pouring in. Are you in? 
Don’t you know some other boy who 
should be? 


HERE’S MORE: This issue—Octo- 
ber—is twenty per cent. larger 
than the October issue of last year. It 
carries more advertising than any issue 
ever published. That’s success—and 
you see we share it with our boys. 


NEXT MONTH— 


NOVEMBER: That. will go way 

ahead of October. It will have 
stories, articles and pictures of un- 
— interest. Here are some of 
them: 


GOVERNORS of some twenty-five 

states have sent to Boys’ Lire per- 
sonal messages to Scouts. They will 
appear, with pictures of the Governors, 
in the November issue. 


W ALTER WALDEN, one of the 

most popular of all Boys’ Lire 
writers, will begin a new adventure 
story, “Scouting in the Gold Country.” 
It will be a two-part story. 


HUGH CRAIG, whose bully story, 

“The Scrub Fullback,” is well re- 
membered, will have a most unusual 
football tale entitled, “The Cherring- 
ton Scrubs.” ‘id 


[RVING CRUMP, author of the great 

Quarry. Troop stories, will be rep- 
resented by a thrilling sea yarn—about 
boys’ experiences with lighthouse 
builders, 


MR._ROUSE’S comical story in the 

" t” series will be entitled, 
“The rm That Turned”—a 
able sequel to this month’s tale. 


‘THE COVER, by Walt Loud 

will show (in colors) a 
scene that will at once 
sympathy and make you la 


SCOUT STORIES and pictures” 
he especially fine in November. 
Don’t miss that issue of Boys’ Lare. 


Don’t let other boys miss it! . 































THIN spindrift of salt spray, 
whipped from the tops of the 


waves by the force of the north- 
east gale, struck Jetty in the face with a 
vicious spurt as the lad put his head out 
of the hatch which led to the narrow sleep- 
ing quarters of the crew of the “good ship 
Constitution.” The “good ship” was merely 
a phrase, for of all the leaky tubs that 
risked foundering in each Atlantic gale, 
the Constitution was among the worst. 
The boy stopped, shivering, on the top 
rung of the hatchway ladder a moment 
to make sure that he had securely fas- 
tened the collar of his oilskins when a 
rumbled threat from below sent him out 
of the shelter in a hurry. 

“Full an’ by,” said the helmsman, as 
he gave the wheel into the boy’s hands, 
meaning by the net that the vessel 
was Sailing close hauled, with her yards 
braced at their sharpest angle, or “by” the 
wind; and that while he must steer as 
close to the eye of the wind as possible, 
the sails were to be kept “full.” In a gale 
such as was blowing, to let the sails come 
aback might send the “good ship Consti- 
tution” to the bottom. e 

“Full and by,” Jetty repeated. 

“Ye’d better freeze on to her good an’ 
solid,” the helmsman warned him, “she’s 
kickin’ more’n a little.” 


t yw boy nodded. He put up the helm 
a spoke or two in order to get his 
bearings-and to get the “feel” of the wheel 
before bringing the bow of the ship near 
enough to the eye of the wind for the re- 
quired lifting of the weather edge of the 
upper topsail. 

He -knew, as well as anyone on board, 
the value of keeping the ship as near as 
possible to the direction from which the 
wind was blowing, since it was a head 
wind. He knew, also, that unless he was 
careful in luffing her up or in bringing 
her too close to the wind, the sails might 
come aback and ship and crew would go 
dewn to “Davy Jones’ locker.” 

The first mate, who had been pacing 
up and down the poop, waited a couple 
of minutes, ever and again watching the 
sails, and then coming aft, stooped and 
peered into the binnacle. 

“Keep her close,” he bellowed fhrough 
the roaring of the gale; “what d’ye think 





we're doin’, sailin’ back 
to the Ambrose Channel 
lights?” 

A dull “boom” up aloft 
sounded menacingly, as 
the main topsail lifted its 
weather edge and filled 
again. The mate looked 
sharply at the boy, but already he had 
put the wheel up. There was a heavy 
chop to the sea, for the wind had shifted 
during the early part of the night and 
the wheel was as hard to hold as a slip- 
ping anchor chain. The barque was run- 
ning under reefed fore and main upper 
topsails, lower topsails and foretopmast 
staysail only. The wind was blowing in 
Savage gusts 
and though Jet- 
ty had been but 
a short time at 
the wheel, the 
salt from the 
spray was be- 
ginning to crust 
on his face. His 
mitts were wet 
through and his 
hands began to 
grow numb. 


NCE, dur- 
ing the 
early part of 
his watch at 
the wheel, it 
got away from 
him. Blindly 
the boy grabbed 
at the whirl- 
ing spokes, 
and, though the 
jar nearly 
wrenched his 
shoulder out of 
joint, he caught 
and held fast. 
The mate, quick 
as a wink, was 
with him and 
the helm was 
put hard up in 
a few seconds. 
Jetty watched 
in deadly fear. 
The ship luffed 
sharply into 
the wind and 
the whole 
weather side of 
the main upper 
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Saved by the Rolling 
Hitch 


A Thrilling Story of the Sea 






By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Author of “The Boy with the U. 8S. Fisheries,” 
“The Boy with the U. S. Explorers,” etc. 


Illustrated hy NorMAN P. ROCKWELL. 


top sail began to shake. Then, slowly, the 
weather edge of the lower topsail, always 
braced round more sharply, began to lift 
and filled again with a report like cannon- 
fire. But the canvas held. Again the 
leach of the lower topsail lifted, but less 
violently, the ship’s head fell away and 
the danger was over. Jetty breathed more 
easily. The mate said nothing. 

The jar had twisted a small tendon in 
the boy’s neck. At first it bothered him 
slightly, but as the minutes passed, and 
he was compelled to stand tense, every 
muscle in him braced taut, holding the 
wheel hard up against the driving seas, 
the pain grew intolerable. To ease the 
strain, he crouched forward and hunched 
up one shoulder. 

“Stand up straight, you half-squeezed 
deck-swab,” growled the mate, “slouchin’ 





“But it was a true ‘rolling hitch’ and took the strain instantly.” 
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there like you thought a wheel was a 
scratchin’ post!” 
“My neck hurts, sir,” answered Jetty. 
“What in blazes is the matter. with your 
neck?” 
“Twisted it, sir, I think,” said the boy. 
“Twisted, is it? If I catch you again 
standing like a half-frozen brass ‘monkey 


* on a piece of ice, I'll give it a twist that'll 


make you so as you won’t ever look 
straight again! An’ keep her liftin’. 
What the Styx has a dod-gasted twist 
in your neck got to do witha 
ship’s course?” 

So, though the pain shot 
like little knives through 
his neck and shoulder, Jetty 
stood as straight as he 
could. The strain made lit- 
tle spots dance before his 
eyes. After he had been 
there for ages, it seemed to 
him, Two Bells rang. Only 
half the time gone! 

Once or twice he moved, 
to give his aching and twist- 
ed tendons a rest, but the 
eye of the mate was on him 
and he dared do no more. 
He grew colder, too, the 
pain took away his energy 
and his feet began to feel 
like lead. Through the fin- 
gers of the left hand a 
pricking sensation shot, and, 
half carelessly, he relaxed 
his grip a minute to close 
his fingers on his palm a 
few times and restore feel- 
ing in them. 

Suddenly the ship seemed 
to pause as though with a 
gasp of dread of what might 
be in store and the wind 
lulled. Had Jetty been less 
tired, or in less pain, the 
lull would have given him 
warning. But he was not 
watching closely, only en- 
during. 

For a second the driving 
of the spindrift ceased, and 
the sea darkened. In that 
second of silence the boy 
heard distinctly, as though it 
were a loud sound, the wet 
rustle of the mate’s slicker 
as he whirled on his heel to : 
come to the boy’s aid. But 
it was too late! 


ITH a shriek that sounded as if 

every inch of the storm-racked sky 
had agonized in one ear-splitting cry, the 
tempest tore loose its entire fury upon the 
ship, heeling her over so that the sea 
boiled up the scupper channels. 

Stunned by the blast and with one hand 
off the spokes, Jetty was powerless. The 
wheel spun round, throwing him to the 
deck, and the ship, free of the helm’s re- 
straint, flung her head to wind as though 
in a moment’s mad defiance she dared to 
give battle with the tempest. 

Crashing, as though she had struck a 
rock, bow on, the barque’s sails came 
aback. The grip of the storm was at 
her throat and forced her back, back and 
down. Down went her stern, and, at the 
instant, a wall of water, green, solid, 
without a curl of white on it, reared itself 
over the quarter and hurled its tons upon 
tons of water on the deck. For one long 
minute that awful shock of suspense 
gripped the vessel, and then, forward, 
came a long grinding splintering crack 


that seemed to rive every timber asundér 
and the foremast went by the board, 
broken off about ten feet above the deck. 
The ship reeled, as though smitten with a 
mortal wound. The hatchways vomited men. 
“What’s the matter, Mr. Murchison?” 
roared the captain, first to reach the deck. 
“Foremast’s gone, sir,” the mate shouted 
back. “Gale shifted suddenly. Veering 
easterly.” 
As though hurled by a catapult, the 
second mate leaped out of the companion 





“The tempest tore loose its fury wpon the ship.” 


hatchway beside the captain. 

“Watch below!” he shouted, as he spun 
on his heel and took the poop ladder at 
a jump. “Carpenter!” 

There was no need to call. The carpen- 
ter, a tall, powerful Norwegian, was be- 
fore him. Before the second mate could 
reach the fo’c’sle hatchway, every man, 
even the ship’s cook, was on deck. 

“Storm mizzen!” the captain ordered. 

“Port watch aft, bend the storm miz- 
zen,” came the quick emphatic command 
of the second mate, “starboard watch, 
clear wreckage. Lively, now!” 

Wrenched by the shock and out of all 
human control, the barque lay wallowing 
in the trough of the sea. With the fore- 
mast down, the foretopmast-staysail had 
ley too, and without head sails the ship 
ad no steerage way. Fortunately the 
mainmast held. 


HE port watch men rushed aft. Twice 
the seas pooped the ship, rising over 
the quarter as though to beat her down, but 
in an incredibly short time the storm mizzea 
was bent on and hoisted and the ship’s head 


put before the wind, so that she could drive. 

The mast had fallen outboard but some 
of the wire rigging still held, and, as the 
vessel rolled the wreckage struck the side 
as though to beat her toher doom. Speedily 
the rigging was already cut away, but the 
immediate peril was great. The floating 
spars came pounding against the already 
over-strained timbers of the vessel. Jetty, 
who had been sent from the wheel, thought 
he felt the ship sinking as she gave a 
heavy lurch. There was no buoyancy as 
she righted. 

“Sound the well, Carpen- 
ter!” ordered the second 
mate, fearing, as did the boy, 
that the vessel was going 
down. 

The rest of the men went 
on working at the wreckage. 

“Five inches, sir,” the car- 
penter reported, a minute 
later, after finding out how 
deep was the water in the 
hold. 

“Well, we can’t stop to get 
after that now. Move, ye 
lop-eared lump o’ Dutch tal- 
low,” he shouted, springing 
at one of the men who was 
standing with a_ bewildered 
look on his face, “get out 
your. sheathknife if ye 
haven’t anything else, ye fat- 
headed landlubber, an’ whit- 
tle!” 

Bang! Again the spar 
struck the side of the ship. 

“Another one like that,” 
said one of the sailors under 
his breath, “an’ we’ll be feed- 
in’ fishes.” 

“Goin’ to cut her loose?” 
queried the second mate, as 
the first mate rushed forward, 
the storm mizzen having been 
hoisted and the ship brought 
before the wind. 

“Nothin’ aboard for a jury- 
mast,” was the reply. 

“Want the topmast for a 
spar?” 

“If we can.” 

Like a living lightning the 
second mate leapt into the 
crowd of sailors. He cuffed 
one on the side of the head, 
shook his fist in another’s 
face, the while stirring them 
with taunts and threats which made the 
mildest of them boil. They would have kill- 
ed him, cheerfully, -, of them, but he 
made them work. How he made them work! 

A long sheet rope hung taut over the 
edge, holding one of the yards. Jetty 
stood nearest to it. Inside the rail the 
rope was tangled, but a couple of feet 
beyond it was clear. Jetty reached out 
to cut it, hanging on with his left hand. 
Just as he leaned out over the side, how- 
ever, the tendon in his shoulder gave a 
wrench, and, with a cry, the boy loosed 
his handhold and fell into the sea. 

He landed in the midst of the wreck- 
age. One of the heavy wire ropes of the 
rigging struck him on the back. Half 
stunned and half drowned, however, he 
scrambled on to the drifting foremast. 

The second mate threw him a boathook. 

“Take this, ye pigeon-breasted, cock- 
eyed oat!” he yelled, “an’ fend her off, 
if ye can!” 


) ee a moment, te for a moment, 
Jetty thought of his own peril, but as 
(Continued on page 89.) 





stitute,’ declared Leslie Benton 

with a grin, indicating by a wave 
of his hand a boy who was crossing the 
campus of the Lakeside High School. The 
group gathered on a bench under the elms 
laughed as they glanced toward the object 
of the speaker’s remark. 

“Better look out, he may get your job,” 
declared Chub Demming, the school joke- 
smith, and he spoke with such seriousness 
that the crowd roared with laughter. 

“Anyhow we need a new White Hope to 
bolster up our weak line,” declared Art 
Goodwin, as he gathered up his books, “the 
way they got through in the Saturday 
game was fierce.” Again a wave of laugh- 
ter went around the circle. The game on 
Saturday had gone to Lakeside by a score 
of 338-0. 

The boys under the elms were mostly 
members of the Lakeside High School 
football team, composed largely of veter- 
ans from the preceding year, and which 
had thus far in the season enjoyed an un- 
broken string of easy victories. 

The object of their jokes was Roland 
Mott. Although he came out for football 
practice each night no one took him seri- 
ously, unless it might be himself. He did 
not know the game very well, but he 
worked hard and was always on hand 
when there was a scrimmage between the 
regulars and the unappreciated “scrubs.” 
Roland usually played at right tackle on 
the second team and cheerfully took all 
the hard knocks that big Olaf Swenson 
gave, for the latter rode rough-shod over 
his opponent, be he scrub or a member of 
a rival team. But Roland was not a good 
mixer and so had never become popular 
with his class-mates or the members of 
the team. 

That night after football signal practice 
Coach Wilton spoke to Lew Allen, the 
Lakeside captain. “I wish,” he said earn- 
estly, “that you could talk to Benton a 
little on the side. He isn’t playing the 
game he ought to and he is altogether too 
sure of himself.” 

“I know it,” said Allen seriously. “I’ve 
been thinking about it myself. Les is a 
good kid, but he won’t take advice from 
anyone.” 

“Yes, no one can help liking him,” 
agreed the coach, “and yet his popularity 
is a bad thing for himself and for the 
team. Now, there’s our big game coming 
a week from Thursday. That Rindon left 
tackle is the strongest man in their line, 
too, and unless Benton learns some new 
points of defense they are going to find a 
weak place in our line right there.” 

Allen was silent. He thought of Les 
and wondered how he could appeal to him. 
The boy was a natural-born athlete, but 
his easy success had given him the idea 
that he did not need to work, and as there 
was no real rival for his position the ad- 
vice of coach and captain was unheeded. 

“This easy season has been a bad thing 
for us,” continued the coach, “the fellows 
all think that Lakeside is invincible.” 

“Yes,” admitted Allen, “and that game 


“TT stitute, goes the All-American Sub- 





The Substitute 


By REX P. ROBERTSON 


Illustrated by WALT LoupDERBACK 





He was seized from behind 


on Thanksgiving is going to be no pipe, 
either.” 

“It certainly is not,” agreed the coach, 
“those Rindon men are lighter than our 
team, but they have drilled a lot on trick 
plays and they have the forward pass 
down pat. And their left tackle, Brad- 
ley” — coach paused and shook his 
head—“he’s been breaking up plays all sea- 
son.” 
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and then everything turned black. 


“Well, I'll talk to Les,” said Allen, as 
he prepared to leave the training quarters, 
“perhaps I can wake him up some way.” 

“All right,” said the coach, “and make 
it strong. That Rindon game may depend 
upon right tackle.” 


fh igen game on Thanksgiving day be- 
tween Rindon Academy a Lakeside 
High School would decide the champion- 
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ship of the state. The two schools had 
always been athletic rivals and this year 
the interest was particularly keen, since 
neither team had lost a game. The Rin- 
don team was light and fast. The Lake- 
side team was more heavy and powerful, 
and depended upon a stonewall line and 
plunging backs to carry the ball down the 
field, wearing out opposing teams by su- 
perior endurance. Coach Wilton had 
never been able to develop a satisfactory 
forward pass, the great difficulty being on 
the receiving end. There was no one on 
the team who was reliable at getting 
under and catching the ball. 

Next morning as Lew Allen 
was eating his breakfast his 
father glanced up from his 
paper. “Your football team 
has a peculiar way of training 
for a big game,” said Mr. Allen 
sarcastically. 

“What do you mean?” 
Lew, surprised. 

“Last night,” continued his 
father, “I passed the Oakhurst 
pool room about eleven-thirty 
and saw Leslie Benton in there 
playing. He was smoking too.” 

Allen’s heart sank. “I don’t 
know what to do with him,” he 
confessed, “he won’t listen to a 
thing I say.” 

“Better can him off the team, 
he probably needs a good jolt,” 
advised his father, and went 
back to his paper. 

As Allen came into the school 
yard he heard shouts of laugh- 
ter from the gathering place 
under the elms. He came up 
in time to hear “Spek” Blake 
saying, “—and every time he 
missed one he looked as solemn 
as though he’d thrown away a 
championship, and he’d go back 
and try it over.” 

“O, Allen!’ cried Benton, as 
he caught sight of the captain, 
“cheer up, the championship is 
ours.” 

“What’s the joke,” inquired 
Lew, but he did not smile. 

“Why, reports have come,” 
began Les, with mock earnestness, “that 
the All-American Sub is practicing daily 
in his own back yard at receiving forward 
passes. Soon he will be so proficient that 
he can make twenty yard gains regularly 
for the team. Then the fullback will be 
able to loaf on the job and take a well- 
earned rest.” 

“Well, if more of you fellows would 
do that I'd feel a lot better about that 
Thanksgiving game,” declared Lew. 

“O, come on, Lew, forget it,” cried Les, 
clapping his chief on the shoulder. “Ev- 
erybody knows that we are going to walk 
all over that little delegation from Rindon. 
Why, when we get through there will be 
nothing left but a blue smear on the field.” 
The crowd laughingly endorsed this senti- 
ment, and Allen was silent. He saw that 
this was not the time to say what he had 
intended to Leslie. 

That night the coach announced a scrim- 
mage with the scrubs. As the teams gath- 
ered helmets and other headgear together, 
the coach drew Allen aside. 

“I am going to put the first team backs 
behind the scrub line,” he said, “and I 
want you to tear in there as if it was the 
Rindon game. Perhaps that will show the 
linemen something.” 

The scrimmage began. Ad Wilson, the 


asked 


Lakeside quarter, called the signals, while 
the three backs, Allen, Cross and Goodwin, 


who had made the Lakeside scoring ma- 
chine feared all over the state, began 
their attacks upon the regular line. 


Straight bucks, cross bucks, tandems, and 
end runs were pulled off in rapid order. 
At first the solid red line held well, then 
they began to yield as the play kept on. 
Benton, especially, let several plays 
through, and when Allen cried, “Come, 
brace up there, Les,” the tackle retorted, 
“Heavens, man, what do you think this is, 
a championship game! I don’t work my 


blankets 


p? 


head off for nothing 

After the game Allen took Leslie aside. 
“Now, Les,” he said, “you know I don’t 
want to be disagreeable, but honestly, I 
wish you would get in and work and cut 
out the night stuff until after that Rindon 

ame.” 

Les started slightly. “What do you 
mean, night stuff?” he inquired, inno- 
cently. 

“You know what I mean,” answered 
Allen, “and on the square, I mean what I 
say this time. Now listen, you know that 
Bradley, the man you play against 
Thanksgiving, has been breaking up the 
line in every game this season. You can’t 
afford to take any chances for the sake 
of your own reputation, Les.” 

“Well,” declared Benton, lightly, “I’m 
glad you’ve got it out of your system, old 
man. I?ll try to keep in condition all right 
for the game. So long, Lew.” 

Allen looked thoughtfully after the dis- 
appearing form of his friend and shook 
his head. “I hope he will,” he said to 
himself, “but I don’t know.” 


§ yo daily practices went on and the 
team rounded into shape for the big 
game. Benton was playing a good game, 
but after a hard practice Allen noted 


A hand reached 
out through the 
confusion of 
sweaters and 


anxiously that he was not as fresh as he 
should be, and frequently there came dis- 
quieting rumors of the night escapades 
which his right tackle engaged in. But to 
all his remonstrances Benton turned a 
deaf ear and Allen had to admit that the 
problem was beyond him. 

In the last scrimmage before the big 

ame, Allen, playing behind the scrub’s 
ine, tried a forward pass to Roland Mott. 
To the surprise of coach and players the 
boy caught the pass neatly and got away 
from the whole first team for a touch- 
down. 

“Now you see what Rindon is 
liable to do to us,” declared 
Allen, as the team discussed 
the prospects of the big game 
in the dressing room. 

“O, Heck!” exclaimed Ben- 
ton, disgustedly, “that could 
never happen in a_ regular 
game. No one tried to stop 
him anyway.” 

In his heart Allen believed 
that this was so, but he did 
not want the team to feel over- 
confident. 

That night, as the coach dis- 
cussed the preparations for the 
game with Allen he said, “I am 
going to put Mott on the list 
of substitutes, he has been very 
faithful in practices and he de- 
serves some honor for it.” 

So next morning on the big 
bulletin board the list of men 
who were named to report at 
the gymnasium in suits on Thurs- 
day contained the name of Ro- 
land Mott and the boy’s face 
lighted up as he saw it. 

“You'll make the All-Ameri- 
can yet,” declared Leslie Ben- 
ton, not ill-humoredly, as he 
glanced down the list Roland 
had been reading. 


‘HANKSGIVING DAY 

dawned clear and_ cold, 
ideal weather for the big game. 
The morning trains brought in 
crowds of visitors and by noon 
the town was full of people 
who had come to see the holiday contest. 
The huge. grandstands filled rapidly and 
long before the hour of two-thirty every 
seat was occupied. On one side of the 
field was the Crimson and White of Lake- 
side, on the other the Purple and Gold 
of Rindon. 

The Lakeside team entered the field 
first and were greeted by a roar of wel- 
come as their supporters sprang to their 
feet, waving caps and banners at their 
favorites. The men ran through some sim- 
ple signals and then the coach gathered 
them about him for a few final directions. 
While the consultation went on the Rindon 
team came on the field and began warming 
up with a short, snappy signal practice. 

The Rindon captain won the toss and 
chose to take the west goal. Thus Rindon 
got the advantage of the wind and had 
the sun behind them. 

The two teams scattered to their places 
on the field, Lakeside spreading out to re- 
ceive the kick. The purple sweaters 
stretched across the field just behind the 
long chalk line on which the halfback was 
adjusting the ball for the kickoff. 

Bradley, the Rindon captain, was going 
along the line with a slap on the shoulder 
and a word of encouragement for eve 
player. “We must play fast,” he ad 
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“play them off their feet in the first quar- 
ter. If we can score early and then hold 
them the game is ours.” 

“Ready, Lakeside?” shouted the referee. 
Allen held up his hand. “Ready, Rindon?” 
Bradley nodded. The whistle sounded its 
sharp blast. The Rindon kicker poised for 
a moment, then took a half-dozen quick 
steps and his toe met the ball, while the 
whole team plunged forward to meet their 
opponents. The stands rose as one man, 
each side shouting defiance, and the game 
was on. 

Far down the field soared the ball. 
Lew Allen gathered it in and with his in- 
terference working nicely before him he 
carried the ball back fifteen yards before 
being downed. The teams quickly lined 
up and play began. Ad Wilson, the quar- 
terback, called the signals sharply. Good- 
win, left halfback, received the ball and 
plunged forward on a tackle buck. He 
made barely a yard. Again Ad called 


off a string of numbers and the fullback 


took the ball and swung off toward left 
end. As the ball was passed the tousled 
blond head of the Rindon left tackle shot 
through the line, and Allen was tackled 
before he was hardly under way. He 
managed to advance a few steps, and then 
another Rindon man was on him. There 
was no gain. “Third down—nine to go,” 
shouted the referee. The Rindon bleach- 
ers were yelling furiously. The heavy 
Lakeside backs had been stopped on the 
very first plays. It was more than they 
had expected. Angrily Ad pushed the 
linemen into their places.. “Get your men, 
now,” he shouted and called the signal 
for a quarterback run around left end. 
When other plays failed Ad with his speed 
could usually be depended upon to skirt 
the ends for a gain. The ball was passed. 
The backs swung to the left while the 
right end left his place and followed the 
play around behind the line. Ad was run- 
ning well in behind his interference, head 
down, ball tucked snugly under his arm. 
Out, out toward the sidelines he rushed, 
watching for a chance to cut in and go 
dodging through the scattered field for a 
gain. Suddenly he turned to strike the 
spot where the crimson line had swept the 
tacklers from his path. Before he had 
gone two yards he was seized from behind 
and falling forward instinctively, he rolled 
over and over with the arms of the Rin- 
don left tackle clasped like a vise around 
his knees. Benton had let his man get 
through again. The referee pulled the 
men apart. “Fourth down—six yards to 
go,” he announced. There was nothing to 
do but to punt. 

Chub Demming, the Lakeside center, 
stopped the Rindon quarterback with the 
ball on the Rindon forty-yard line. The 
blue line crouched low for their first at- 
tack, and the Lakeside supporters began 
to slow chant, “Hold that line—hold that 
line.” The Rindon backs ranged them- 
selves in a line one behind the other with 
the quarter farthest back. It looked like the 
old tandem play and the Lakeside backs 
swung a little to the left. Then the ball 
was snapped back to the quarter and to 
the surprise of all he dropped back a step 
and sent a long, low punt down the field. 
Ad, playing too far in for a punt, realized 
suddenly that the ball was going over his 
head. The ball struck the ground just 
beyond his reach and went bouncing along 
toward the goal line. He was able to re- 
cover it, but was downed on his own 
twenty-yard line. 

Again Ad called the signals. This time 
he called for a right end around, and Buck 


Peterson swung out of his position and 
taking the ball followed the smashing in- 
terference of the three backs against the 
other side of the line. He got through 
outside tackle and made five yards before 
being stopped. That was the way the 
Lakeside team was accustomed to see the 
plays go through. Again Ad called his 
signals and taking the ball darted through 
guard for three yards more. Third down 
and only two to go. Ad suddenly decided 
to hit the right side of the line. If Lake- 
side could once gain through that wonder- 
ful blue tackle the whole Rindon defense 
would crumble. Taking the ball on the 
snap back he passed it to Allen and Lew 
lunged forward. Again the big captain 
of Rindon was through the line and Lew 
was tackled for a loss of half a yard. 
With one more down and two and a half 
to go, Ad decided to punt again. A gust 
of wind caught the ball as it rose and the 
punt went barely thirty yards. By the 
time the Rindon runner was downed it 
was Rindon’s ball in the middle of the 
field. On the first play the Rindon quar- 
terback made a perfect forward pass to 
left end. The end was downed in his 
tracks by Goodwin, but it was first down 
in one play, and it was the first play that 
Rindon had attempted. The next play was 
a straight buck through tackle. The big 
leader of the Blue crashed and tore his 
way irresistibly through the Lakeside de- 
fense and the play went for six yards. 
Then .Lakeside held and Rindon was 
forced to punt aftér two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain. 

Back and forth the ball surged, but 
usually in Lakeside territory. 

At last: time was called for the first 
quarter. Now the Lakeside cheer leader 
led off in the old school battle song, 
“Lakeside Champions,” but it did not 
sound quite so confident as it had in the 
big auditorium the day before. The root- 
ers were not accustomed to seeing the big 
red team playing on the defensive. 


T the start of the second quarter it 

was Rindon’s ball, third down and five 
yards to go. The play started on what 
looked like a left halfback run, but after 
starting, the halfback turned suddenly and 
threw the ball to the left end, who had 
come around on the play. Before the 
Lakeside team could decide what to do 
the ball was passed in a long throw to 
the Rindon left tackle and when he was 
downed the ball had been advanced twelve 
yards. “Rindon ball—first down,” cried 
the referee. The ball was inside Lake- 
side’s twenty-five-yard line. ‘The Rindon 
quarterback dropped back and heaped up 
a little mound in preparation for a place 
kick. The ball was snapped and placed 
on the ground, but as the fullback’s foot 
swung, the quarter sprang to his feet and 
dodging the runner’s intent on blocking 
the kick, he rushed through the line and 
on toward the goal. Only Ad, the quar- 
terback, stood between him and a touch- 
down. Ad braced himself and made a 
beautiful tackle, stopping the runner on 
the five-yard line. It was Rindon’s ball 
and the goal to go. Three times the Rin- 
don backs plunged against the line, which, 
now desperate, hardly yielded an inch. 
Lakeside’s old stone wall was sustaining 
its reputation. Then the left tackle sud- 
denly swung back on the signal and took 
the ball on a tackle around play. There 
was a mighty surge of red and blue jer- 
seys as the two lines met in a desperate 
crash. Then the red line yielded a little 
under the savage assault of the blue, 


and when the referee had forced the play- 
ers apart, the ball was over the line by 
inches. 

The Rindon bleachers were a smother of 
yellow and blue and the jubilant roar was 
continuous as they ascertained that the 
hoped for result was true. The Lakeside 
stands were silent. They were entirely 
unprepared for such a turn of affairs. It 
seemed incredible that the great, unde- 
feated red team had been scored on. Then 
rallying, they once more took up the cheer. 
“We're behind you, team! We're behind 
you, team!” 

Amid the continuous roar of the blue 
bleachers, the Rindon quarterback carried 
the ball out for the try at goal. The 
angle was a difficult one. The halfback 
sighted carefully and then the ball was 
lowered; the Lakeside players rushed for- 
ward, and the ball soared overhead. It 
passed outside the goal post by inches. 
The score was Rindon 6—Lakeside 0. 

Shortly after the kick time was called 
for the first half. 

Coach Wilton gathered his team in the 
dressing room. Swiftly he examined 
bruises and injuries while he talked. “Now, 
fellows,” he began cheerfully, “you are 
going to win this game next quarter. 
They fooled you on tricks that half, but I 
think they’ve shown about all they’ve got. 
They can’t get away with any of that stuff 
next time. You halves play a little further 
out and watch for forward passes. The 
line is holding well”—he paused. He was 
going to say, “except right tackle,” but by 
Benton’s face the coach concluded that 
the boy had learned his lesson that day, so 
he said nothing of his misplays. The team 
emerged more cheerfully after the encour- 
aging talk by their coach. But in spite 
of his confident attitude before the men, 
the coach frowned thoughtfully as the 
team filed out again. 


N the kickoff Allen sent the ball spin- 
ning in a beautiful curve down the 
field. The Rindon fullback caught it be- 
fore his own goal posts and advanced it 
twelve yards. Then Rindon tried a trick 
run from forward pass formation, but the 
runner was downed behind his own line. 
Next came an end run and Rus Arnold, 
crimson end, nailed the runner, interfer- 
ence and all. The team had settled down 
to their old game now. The Rindon rush 
formation hit left tackle. Benton yielded 
a little, but Allen hurled himself against 
the weak part of his line and the Rindon 
advance stopped. Rindon kicked. Again 
Ad called the signals and once more the- 
Lakeside warriors plunged to meet the 
foe. Hammering, battering, hurling the 
crushing force of the three great backs 
against the lighter blue line, slowly the ball 
was forced up the field. But as time 
went on Lakeside continually made their 
downs by narrower margins. Allen was 
wearing himself out with unceasing line 
plunging. He was in every play and it 
seemed impossible to gain without him. 
Ad’s long runs would net a few yards, 
then one of the halves would fail to ad- 
vance the ball, then Allen would gain a 
little. The goal ge looked far away to 
the little Lakeside quarter as he racked 
his brains for something to solve the Rin- 
don defense. He tried the forward pass 
on three occasions, only to have the ends 
fail to get under it. Twice it went incom- 
pleted and was brought back, and once 
Rindon intercepted it for a gain costly to 
Lakeside. 
Rindon was apparently as hopeless of 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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The Riot 
Wedge 


By JOSEPH AMES 


Illustrated by CHARLES R. CHICKERING 


6 H, gee! I’m sick of the silly 

O drillf’ grumbled Dad Gibson 

under his breath. He slumped 

his shoulders a bit and the staff he carried 

tilted to a slovenly angle. “What’s the 
sense of it, anyhow?” 

“*Tention!” rang out the quick, decisive 
voice of Scoutmaster Curtis, standing slim 
and erect before the line of scouts. “We'll 
try that again, fellows, and get a little 
more pep into it this time. Remember, 
it’s our last meeting before the exhibition, 
and we mustn’t fall down then. Dad, if 
you could manage to carry your staff up- 
right, it would look rather better.” 

There was no sting in his tone, and 
Dad, grinning sheepishly, straightened his 
shoulders and brought his staff to the 
same angle as the others. He hadn’t any 
quarrel with Mr. Curtis, who was uni- 
versally popular in the troop. It was the 
drill he objected to. 

“Prepare to form riot wedge!” ordered 
the scoutmaster crisply. “One!” 

There was a rapid thud of feet and a 
swift, scurrying movement that might have 
seemed to the uninitiated observer mean- 
ingless and without purpose. But when 
the stir ceased and silence fell, it was seen 
that each of the three patrols had formed 
itself into a regular wedge with one of 
the largest, strongest boys at the apex 
and the patrol leader standing in the 
middle of the base. Their staves were up- 
right, but at the sharp command of “Two!” 
these swung into a horizontal position, the 
ends crossing and the whole becoming a 
continuous barrier. 

“Fine and dandy!” approved Mr. Cur- 
tis heartily. “That’s more the way it ought 
to go. Now let’s try the double wedge I 
showed you last week. Wolf patrol, 
dress a little to the left, Eagle patrol, to 
the right. Ready? One!” 

This time there was a little more con- 
fusion, for the movement was newer and 
somewhat more complicated than the 
other. The Badger patrol took position 
as before, though spreading out a bit 
more and gathering in a boy from each of 
the other patrols to form the ends of the 
larger wedge. The Wolves and Eagles 
then swung around against either side of 
the wedge, each boy covering the space 
between two lads behind him. The final 
manceuvre thus presented a double row 
of scouts linked together by their lowered 
staves into a formation that would be 
equally effective in pushing through a 
dense crowd or withstanding the pressure 
of their assaults. 

“Good!” smiled Mr. Curtis. “A _ bit 
slow yet, but we'll get it all right. Now 
what do you fellows think about using 
this on Tuesday? It’s mighty effective, 
and the audience will like it, but we'll 
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Part way down a blast of heat struck his face; then hands caught him, easing 
his descent. 


have to work overtime tonight to make it 
as smooth as it ought to be.” 

The affirmative response was instant and 
so nearly unanimous that Dad Gibson’s 
grumbling protest passed unnoticed. The 
boys of Covington Troop 3 were keenly 
enthusiastic about the coming exhibition. 
It had been organized by t combined 
scouts of Covington to give the people of 
the town an idea of what they were ac- 
complishing. Each of the four troops had 
been working, taking up some special de- 
tail of the scout work, such as signaling, 
first aid and the like, and there was natur- 
ally a lot of good-natured rivalry which 
made the fellows keen about any new de- 
tail that would increase the effect of their 
performance. They therefore flung them- 
selves into the manceuvre with such zest 
and energy that at the end of an hour 
they were able to go through it with. a 
snap and swing and swift perfection that 
delighted their instructor. 

“That’s corking!” exclaimed the latter. 
“I don’t see how any crowd could do it 
better. This will be the last thing on the 
program, you know, and then we march 
out. Now, fellows remember that every- 


7 


body must be at the hall Tuesday evening 
at a quarter past seven sharp, and don’t 
forget that Captain Chalmers will review 
us, so it’ll be the most special sort of in- 
spection. I think that’s all to-night. 
Patrol leaders dismiss their patrols.” 

Out on Main street Dad Gibson, more 
disgruntled than ever, lost no time in 
venting his grievance before the half- 
dozen members of his patrol who had left 
the building with him. 

“Riot wedge!” he sniffed contemptu- 
ously. “If anybody can tell me what good 
it is, or ever would be, I'll set him up to 
an ice-cream soda. When would there 
ever be a riot in this one-horse burg, I’d 
like to know? And if there was, how 
would we get mixed up with it? And if 
we did, what would a bunch of fellows 
like us be able to do against 6 

“Oh, dry up, Dad!” good-naturedly ad- 
monished Bob Mcllvaine, leader of the 
patrol. “You know you're just talking to 
hear the sound of your own voice.” 

“Am not!” growled Gibson stubbornly. 
“Here we’ve wasted over an hour on the 
darn thing when a lot of us had counted 
on seeing the basketball game after meet- 
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ing. It’s not the first time he’s kept us, 
either. Its’ getting to be nothing but drill, 
drill, drill, and it makes me sick.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Dad, just because you 
happen to know how,” urged Mclllvaine, a 
touch of earnestness underneath his banter. 
“You know perfectly well it isn’t a drill, 
or anything like it. We've only been work- 
ing up a little of it for the exhibition to 
show the different uses of the staff, and I 
for one don’t see any sense in undertaking 
a thing unless you do it right. Trouble 
with you, Dad, you're so blame set and 
stubborn you've got to find something to 
kick about and argue against or you 
wouldn’t be happy. Why, if Dan Beard 
himself came out for a talk, you’d want to 
give him points on camping, or forestry 
or something like that.” 

There was a shout of laughter from the 
others that brought a touch of color to 
Gibson’s cheeks. His denial of the charge 
was prompt, and Bob had hit the mark so 
perfectly that Dad dropped the subject for 
the present. He resumed it later, how- 
ever, and up to the very night of the scout 
entertainment, he growled and grumbled 
and complained at frequent intervals over 
what he had come to consider his griev- 
ance, 

And yet he dressed himself with unusual 
care that night, hurried through supper 
and was one of the first to reach the place 
of meeting. If he had stopped to ask him- 
self the question he would have had to 
admit that he was as keen as anyone about 
the exhibition, He liked the idea of be- 
ing part of a performance. More appeal- 
ing yet was the sense of emulation, of 
good-natured rivalry, of pride in his crowd 
and belief in their ability to make a bet- 
ter showing than the other troops. 

In reality it was nothing more or less 
than scout spirit, though Dad didn’t real- 
ize it, and if he had been accused of pos- 
sessing such a thing he would have denied 
it with scorn. In fact, on the way up- 
stairs, he seemed to realize that for a 
moment he had verged too close on the en- 
thusiastic, and at once he proceeded to 
freeze up again. 

Few of the other fellows paid any at- 
tention to him. They were used to Dad's 
grumbling manner and, moreover, just now 
they were too excited over the forthcoming 
vxerformance to think of anything else. 

fasonic Hall occupied the entire third 
floor of the old-fashioned frame building, 
and in their hurry to reach it, the boys 
pushed and jostled one another on the 
narrow, twisted staircase. In the hall 
above they paused to fall in and then, at 
the word of command from Mr. Curtis, 
they marched through the double doors 
into the brightly lighted assembly room 
and took up their position at one side of 
the doorway. 

The simple manceuvre was executed with 
a clean-cut precision that brought a ripple 
of applause from the audience already as- 
sembled, and sheepish, yet tickled grins 
appeared on the face of more than one 
boy. These speedily vanished, however, 
and they held themselves stiffly at atten- 
tion, while the remainder of the audience 
appeared, singly or in groups. By eight 
o’clock the rows of chairs that filled over 
half the room were occupied, and there 
were people standing. When the doors 
were finally closed, the place was almost 
uncomfortably crowded with the proud 
mothers and fathers and brothers and 
sisters of the performers, to say nothing 
of a great many other members of the 
community who were interested in the 
Movement, or curious to see some of the 

results of the past year’s work. 


If one could judge by the quality of the 
applause, they were more than pleased. 
After a review and inspection of the en- 
tire scout body by the commissioner, 
Troop Two started off with an exhibition 
of signalling that was swift, snappy and 
on the minute. Then came the offering of 
Troops One and Four in the shape of a 
little pantomimic drama designed to illus- 
trate several features of scout training. 

Some curtains had been drawn across 
the end of the hall occupied by the per- 
formers, and when these were pulled back, 
the platform of a patent medicine fakir 
was revealed, from which one of the older 
boys, arrayed in fantastic clothes and a 
bushy beard, harangued an audience com- 
posed of other scouts in the dress of coun- 
try people. Then there entered from the 
other side a troop off on a hike with 
staves, knapsacks and ali the other regular 
paraphernalia. These had scarcely ap- 
— before the realistic sound of gal- 
oping, produced off stage by the vigorous 
pounding together of two blocks of wood, 
announced the approach of a runaway 
horse, and a moment later there dashed 
into view a spirited papier mache steed, 
operated by one of the boys, who seemed 
to be making desperate efforts to hold him 
back, ee these were futile. The 
creature P unged into the group of coun- 
try people, overthrowing and trampling 
many of them and scattering the remain- 
der in terror. The horse itself dashed on 
toward the approaching scouts, who in- 
stantly took the situation in hand. 

Two of them, exhibiting the most ex- 
traordinary nerve and nonchalance, caught 
the runaway in the most skillful and busi- 
ness-like manner. The rest hurried to the 
assistance of the injured, and without de- 





ITe dressed 
himself with 
unusual care. 


lay, proceeded to administer first aid. 
Broken heads, arms, and legs were swiftly 
and skillfully bandaged, splints applied, 
lacerations treated and fainting fits re- 
covered. Emergency stretchers were then 
improvised with coats and staves and the 
playlet ended with the most seriously in- 
jured being carried away thereon. 

The resulting applause was long and 
loud, finally necessitating the appearance 
of the actors before the curtain. Dad 
Gibson, engaged with other members of 
his troop in clearing the stage for their 
stunt, sniffed scornfully: 

“Huh! Don’t take much for ’em to 
make a fuss about! Jim Crancher was 
bum, and Doc. Gowdy made a rotten 
horse. If I couldn’t do any better, I'd 


” 


“Don’t be a grouch, Dad!” cut in Bob 
Mcllvaine. “They were all to the — 
Of course, the horse was funny-looking, 
but that wasn’t Doc’s fault. I don’t be- 
lieve we could have done as well. Gee, 
that’s a funny smell! What is it, Beck?” 

Wesley Becker, assistant scoutmaster, 
glanced around, sniffed and shrugged his 
shoulders. “You’ve got me, Bob. Comes 
through the register, T sedeme Guess they 
must be burning something in the fur- 
nace.” 

By this time the space back of the cur- 
tains had been cleared, and at a word from 
their scoutmasters, the two troops which 
had just finished performing, lined up and 
stood at ease on either side of the center 
to give Troop Three room for their evo- 
lutions. As these responded to Mr. 
Curtis’s word of command and took their 
places, Dad Gibson found himself stand- 
ing directly in front of the closed double 
doors leading into the hall. It was a good 
ways farther off from the register, and 
yet the odor of burning seemed even 
stronger than before. With a touch of un- 
easiness, the boy wondered what it could 
be. Then the curtains were pulled back 
and a burst of hand-clapping greeted the 
appearance of the line of trim, erect scouts 
in khaki, 

When this subsided, Mr, Curtis stepped 
forward to explain the purpose of their 
drill. He had spoken scarcely more than 
a sentence or two, when Gibson became 
aware of a slight stir and movement 
amongst some of the audience and noticed 
that a number of those in the front now 
seemed to be staring fixedly at his own 
feet. 

A flush mounted to Dad's forehead and 
he squirmed uncomfortably. He was quite 
sure his shoes were immaculately polished. 
He also realized perfectly that he ought 
not notice the audience, but remain rigidly 
at attention. But presently curiosity got 
the better of discipline. He shot a furtive 
glance at his feet—a glance that flashed 
sidewise beyond the trim shoes and well- 
fitting leggings to rest in dumb, horrified 
amazement on the crack extending below 
the double doors, through which a thin 
line of smoke was slowly trickling. 

For a long moment the boy stood like 
one petrified. He thought of the crowd, of 
the narrow, twisted stairs, of panic. What 
ought he do? What was there for him to 
do? He tried to remember what the scout 
book said about fires and panics, but his 
brain seemed numb. Before it had cleared 
there came a choking cry from the other 
side, and Bennie Rhead, the youngest boy 
in the troop, slipped out of line and before 
anyone could stop him, he had jerked open 
the door to let in a rolling cloud of dense 
black smoke. 

Like a flash Wes. Becker leaped after 
him, dragged him back and slammed the 
door, but the damage was done. There 
was a long, gasping, concerted sigh as of 
hundreds of people catching their breath 
in unison, and in a second more, the hall 
resounded with that cry which chills the 
blood and sends shivers chasing on the 
spine. To Gibson, standing pale and 
frightened, it seemed as if that whole close- 
packed assemblage surged up like some 
awful monster and rushed toward him, to 
the accompaniment of a perfect bedlam of 
shrill sounds while from out of doors the 
wild clamor of the fire alarm suddenly 
burst forth to add horror to the scene. 

Shaking and terrified, Dad nevertheless 
contend to stand motionless, partly be- 
cause he did not know what else to do, but 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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The Merit Badge of Painting 


Practical Information for the Scout WWho Wants to Add This io His String 


O obtain a merit badge for Painting 
a Scout must 


1, Have knowledge of how to com- 
hine pigments in order to produce paints 
in shades and tints of color. 

2. Know how to 
add positive colors to 
a base of white lead 
or white zinc. 

8. Understand the 
mixing of oils, turpen- 
tine, etc., to the prop- 
er consistency. 

4. Paint a porch 
floor or other surface 
evenly and without laps. 

5. Know how and when to putty up 
nail holes and uneven surfaces, 

6. Present for inspection a panel cov- 
ered with three coats of paint, which panel 
must contain a border of molding, the 
body of the panel to be painted in one 
color and the molding in another. 





Parntixo Dinecrions, 

Founpation Parncipte. To insure the 
best results the painter himself must al- 
ways first consider the kind and condition 
of the surface to be painted, and the pre- 
vailing weather. Then he can decide upon 
the proper materials for his paint and mix 
it to suit conditions. 

Wuar Parnr? The best known paint 
prescription is an old one—simply pure 
white lead mixed with pure linseed oil and 
the necessary color. othing better has 
ever been found. Pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil paint wears down slowly and 
smoothly, so that, when the time comes to 
paint again, no expensive scraping or 
Surnbas off is necessary. 

Mrixrno, Careless mixing, even with the 
best of materials, is not likely to make 
durable paint. Give the lead and oil a 
chance to combine in that close union 
which they always make if allowed to, 
and which is the secret of the excellence 
of white lead and linseed oil paint. The 
following directions give best results. The 
order is important. See formulas for 
quantities. 

(1) Take the proper amount of white lead 
required by the directions which will follow. 
“Break up” or soften it in a large pail with 
just enough oil to Lring it to a workabie paste. 
Osta vee tating otecn, if the paint is to be 
tinted, mixing them thoroughly with the white 
lead. 

rr . 

ta yer] Ke aan yy Sere by 
the formula. Stir thoroughly. : 2 

(5) Put in the turpentine. Stir until the 
whole mass is thoroughly mixed. The paint is 
now ready to apply. 

Maxine Tints. Always use the highest 
grade of coloring materials you can ob- 
tain. Cheap colors are never satisfactory. 

( M-ke some allowance for slight varia- 
t'ons in the strength and tone of different makes 
cf colors, Chromes and ochres vary petioert: 


2) Weigh out your color an it 
crolciiie, not ali at once, noting the effect as 


you go. When you reach the desired shade, 
stop, regardless of what the formula calls for. 

(8) Turpentine and dark driers will slightly 
alter shades. Make allowance for this, 

For New Worx Ovrsme. Knots and 
stiappy streaks should be shellacked with 
grain alcohol shellac, brushed out ver 
thin. Avoid the use of wood alcohol. 
Then put on the first or priming coat, 
mixed as follows: 

12% Ibs. pure white lead, 

6 to 7 pints pure raw linseed oil. 

1 pint pure turpentine, . 
% pint pure turpentine drier. 

is makes 1 gallons paint. Where the 
lumber has many knots, use less oil and more 
turpentine; too much oil on the knots causes 
the latter to draw and check, 


Purry. After the priming coat of paint 
is thoroughly dry, putty up all knot-holes, 
dents, cracks and other defects in the 
surface with a pure linseed oil putty com- 
posed of equal parts of white lead and 
whiting. 

For the second or body coat, mix as fol- 
lows: : 

12% Ibs. pure white lead, 
8% pints pure ruw linseed oil, 
pint pure turpentine, 

% pint pure turpentine drier, 

For the third or finishing coat, mix as follows: 

% lbs. pure white lead, 

4 pints pure raw linseed oil. 

% pint turpentine, 

% pint pure turpentine drier. 


In cold or wy weather use a fourth 
more drier than in warm, dry weather. 
Never ow when the surface is frosty or 
wet. ll the thinners should be of the 
best grade. Do not thin with kerosene or 
benzine. 

Reparntine Orp Woopwork. The num- 
ber of coats necessary in repainting de- 
aay upon the condition of the old coat. 

he first coat may be mixed as follows: 
12% Ibs. pure white lead. 

4 pints pure raw linseed oil. 
1 pint pzre turpentine. 
% pint pure turpentine drier. 


The second coat over old work may be 
the same as the first coat except that the 


Coron Formuras. Here are a few di- 
rections for preparing simple but stand- 
ard colors from pure white lead. The 
quantity of white lead for each formula 
is 121% pounds. 


Pearl gray—1 ounce French ochre, % ounce 
lamp black. 

Light gray—% ounce lamp black. 

Drab—6 ounces French ochre, % ounce Vene- 
tian red, % ounce lamp black. 

Slate gray—1 ounce lamp black. 

Cream—6 ounces French ochre, 

Yellow—5 ounces medium chrome yellow. 

Green—2 pounds chrome green. 

Blue—% ounce Prussian blue, 

Dark brown—1¥% pounds burnt umber, 1 
pound burnt sienna, 


To get darker or lighter shades of any 
color simply use more or less of the tint- 
ing material. You will readily see that 
= lead may be tinted to any color de- 
sired, 


The last requirement, of course, is of a 
ractical nature and it may safely be left 
o the judgment of the examiner whether 

the applicant has met this requirement in 
workmanlike manner or not—Information 
supplied by National Lead Company. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR FOR AUGUST, 1915 
EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
iY i the highest honor given for winning Merit 

adges. 


Henry_ Williamson Morristown, N. J. 
Earle W. Wright Cortland, N. Y. 
Gran Sa Glinie sean Spe pal] 
raham P. joam r ; 
Earl Smith Kansas ae YO 
Roderick Osborne Kansas City, Mo. 
Edgar Orosby Kansas City, Mo. 
Silas Woody Park Ridge, Ill. 
William Woody Park Ridge, Ill. 

D. Winnifred Smith Barre, Vt. 





LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid 
athletics, life saving, mal health and public 








turpentine may be reduced to % of a pint. health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi 
New Woopworx Insmwe. The thinners wr stapes eid a 
used for the priming coat depend consid- “ offman a m, D. 0. 
erably on the kind of work to be painted. :}¥*}e" .. Hearne Pieintela fe eg 
Soft woods like white pine, poplar and ‘Ralph Woodworth Rockville Center, L. I. 
basswood will absorb a great deal of oil. ° oe ue - Zatten, me 
For yellow pine, ress, = and hem- 35 "Waiter Helstern Reckentie. N.Y 
lock half linseed oil and half turpentine Curtis. B Portsmouth, O 
are better than all oil. A good average a -~ li , mM. 
formula for priming is— Rod ek Osborne nsas City, Mo. 
white Edgar Oros ansas 1 
“uy en nae vew eee | oil. Loren R. Pulliam Silo-m Spr tu. 
1‘ pint pure turpentine. Silas Woody Park Ridge, IIl. 
% pint pure turpentine drier. William Woody Park Ridge, Ill. 
For the second inside coat use: Donsld Parsons Park Ridge, Il. 
12% pounds pure white lead. D. Winnifred Smith Barre, Vt. 
1% pints pure raw lin Carl H. Reid anon, O. 
1% pints pure turpentine. Robert G. Gard - Washington, D. CO. 
% pint pure turpentine drier. Henry E. Knowlton Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
If a fict or dull finish is desired mix— 
12% pounds pure —_ —, LIFE scouT 
if Peel pane saxpontion, cig D. &. Stophlet Kansas City, Mo. 


% pint pure turpentine drier, 
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Total number of Merit Badges issued, 841. 
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MITTY HENDERSON’S luck had 
made him sort of curdled inside. 
First off Fatty Masters had got him 
bumped in his dignity by Squire Thomp- 
son’s ram and then he had got himself 
trapped in Miss Dobbs’ woodshed when 
he tried to get even with Fat. What was 
worse yet John Nelson, the boy scout, had 
been mixed up in it and laughed at Smitty. 

The afternoon before there was ing 
to be an ice cream festival on Ellery 
Hodgkins’ lawn I saw Smitty and Grunter 
Perkins and Slats Sanders going into the 
= mill on the lake shore, so I went along, 
00. 

“We don’t want none of your ideers, 
Bunk Carson,” Smitty said to me. 
got enough on our minds now-:” 

“I ain’t got any,” I told him. _“I don’t 
know what’s up, but whatever it is I’m 
going to keep out of it.” 

I had made up my mind to let the 
heathen rage, as Pa would say, for I was 
pretty sure they ‘iggered to get even with 
Nelson. It seemed to me kind of unhu- 
man the way that boy scout was able to 
keep out of trouble. 

“You can listen if you'll agree not to 


Slats fell over backwards.” 


“We in 
lanterns and lon 





ws 
“Ny 


have any 
said 


“Grunter and 
Slats have got 
a plan to fix 
the Scoot.” 
Smitty is al- 
most as stron 
Ny Cj as @ man an 
Yo its a good 
thing to do 
what he says. 
So I set around 
without making a peep while they talked 
things over, but I could just feel trouble 
in my bones. Bimeby when they had their 


plans all made we went home for supper h 


and to wait for the ice cream festival 
to begin.” 

“Don’t you say or do anything,” Smitty 
told me, “or the parson won’t have any 
son.” 

I promised. We had warm biscuits and 
honey for supper, but I couldn’t eat much 
on account of looking forward to what 
w _ to happen. I hustled over to 
the Hodgkins place just as quick as it. got 
dark and folks began to go to the festival. 
Ellery Hodgkins is“tich and a deacon 
Pa’s church and his. house’js according. 
The lawn was all lit up with Japanese 
board tables to. eat_the 
ice, cream on. Up near the house -there 
was a stage built with black curtains for 
a background. It made me think of the 
Fagg wee of when that English — had 
is head cut off for some of the fellers 
had to get up there and speak pieces. 
Also some girls had to sing, but girls like 
such truck. It was one of those things 
that grown, folks get up and then set 
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‘have more-wiggle in 


Trouble Works 
Both VVays 


By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Author of “Strawberries and Scootes,”’ ‘Fatty Masters Tries to 


Think,” ete. 


Tilustrated by F. RiagNxry 


around and let on they’re having a good 
time. 

John Nelson was one of the fellers sen- 
tenced to speak a piece. He had to speak 
“Bingen on the Rhine” and he would 
rather swim the Atlantic ocean, he told 
me, only his aunt, Miss Sally Stagg, had 
her heart set on his speaking and he 
guessed ‘he’d have to do it. 

The speaking was planned for before we 
had anything to eat and just as quick 
as it started I went around back of the 
platform and sure enough there was Smit- 
ty and Grunter and Slats with a chair 
and some soap boxes, just as they said 
they would be. The platform was built 
close to the house so there wasn’t much 


. room in behind it and nobody could see 


us. We kept awful still for a long time 
until it come John Nelson’s turn and we 
heard him begin: 


“A soldier of the Legion lay dying in 
Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing there 
was dearth of woman’s tears—” 


Then Grunter and Smitty piled up the 
boxes and put the chair on top and Slats 
climbed up onto it. He was right close 
behind where the curtains met and when 
Nelson pranced around in saying his piece 
Slats could have reached out and touched 


im. 
Slats had a caterpillar tied onto the 
end of a stick with a string. He had 
blacked the stick and the string with ink 
so they wouldn’t show against the cur- 
tains and the caterpillar was tied loose so 
jt could wiggle all it wanted to. It seemed 
to want to wiggle a good deal. Slats had 
argered to get a thin caterpillar because 
he ‘said it would 


it, but Smitty had 
stuck out for a fat 
one because it 
would be stronger. 
Smitty. had his .wa 
and it turned out 

for the best, as Pa 
would say, for that 
caterpillar was 
strong and wiggly, 
too. He would catch 
hold of your finger 
and hang onto it 
like grim death, 
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Well, by the time Slats had got himself 
all fixed, with Smitty and Grunter holding 
the chair on the boxes to steady it, Nel- 
son was getting near that part that says: 


“And up the pleasant 
river and down the slant- 
ing hill 

The echoing chorus sound- 
ed, through the evening, 
calm and still.” 


Only he didn’t get quite 
that far. I was around at 
the side of the platform 
where I could see what 
was going on on both sides 
of the curtain. 

“I saw the blue Rhine 
sweep along,” said Nelson, 
swinging his arms like they 
do speaking pieces, “I 
heard, or seemed to hear the German 
songs we used to sing, in accents sweet 
and clear. And——” 

Just that minute Slats reached out and 
the caterpillar, which was getting more 
aggravated all the time on account of 
being tied to a stick, took a good hold with 
all his fortylevenlegs on the back of Nel- 
son’s neck. So instead of saying “up,” 
which was the next word in the poetry, 
his voice turned into a kind of cross be- 
tween “up” and a puppy trying to bark 
for the first time. It sounded like “urp,” 
only very loud and thin like when a 
girl sees a mouse. 

Two or three people out in front giggled, 
but for the most part there was a good 
deal of silence. Nelson got red in the 
face and pawed at the back of his neck 
with both hands, but Slats had pulled the 
caterpillar away. Then Nelson went back 
eight or ten lines in the piece and started 
over again. Just as he was going good 
Slats started to let the-caterpillar take 
a fresh grip and I don’t know what would 
of happened if Fatty Masters hadn’t Come 
down I'ke the wolf on the fold, as Pa 
would say. 

Fetty had been tagging the Scoot 
ercund ever since he saved him from 
Smitty and I spose Fat wanted to do 
something to pay him back. Fat had 
crawled up on all fours under the plat- 
form and when Slats tried to give the 
caterpillar a chance to get in another 
lick Fatty kicked the bottom box out from 
under the pile he was standing on. 

Smitty and Grunter had been so busy 
enjoying themselves and trying to kee 
from haw-hawing out loud that they hadn't 
seen Fatty and the first they knew what 
had happened was when Slats fell over 
backward and set down on top of Smitty’s 
head and the chair tumbled onto Grunter 
and his neck got stuck between the rungs. 
Somehow Fatty managed to get covered 
up by a box and they all yelled like mur- 
der and for a minute you couldn’t hear 
yourself think. Folks begun to look at 
each other kind of scared and then Deacon 
Hodgkins run around behind the plat- 
form and come out with both hands full 
of boys. He took them away so fast that 
all you could see was heels snapping. 

Things quieted down then and the Scoot 
got through with his piece and 1 went 
and set down near where the cake and 
ice cream and stuff was piled up on a 
table. Bimeby Smitty and Slats came 
sneaking up and said they had got into 
the lawn through the hedge, but Grunter’s 
Pa had taken him home for a licking. 

“There ain’t no use trying to get the 
Scoot into a mess,” I told Smitty. “He 





“The newt minute he began 
to look uncomfortable.” 


carries a rabbit’s foot, or something.” 

“Mebbe they ain’t,” said Smitty, kind of 

rim, “but I’m going to keep on trying as 
ong as I last.” 

Just then Mrs. Deacon 
Hodgkins and Aunt Ara- 
bella Greenfield came over 
to the cake table Aunt 
Arabella has got a repu- 
tation for a cream cake she 
makes which is the best 
thing in the world next to 
chocolate ice cream or 
watermelon, They was one 
of her cakes on the table 
and it had been making 
my mouth water. 

“I’m going to cut a big 
hunk of this cake for the 
Nelson boy,” she told Mrs, 
Deacon Hodgkins. “He 
spoke his piece so well in 
_— of them young scalawags behind the 
platform.” 

“Yes, do,” said Mrs. Hodgkins, and I 
could hear Smitty grind his teeth and 
Slats groan. 

I went right away, for I was scared 
Slats and Smitty would do something and 
I’d get accused of being in it. It looked 
to me then like they was a hoodoo on 
trying to put anything over on the Scoot. 
So I got a place at the table where he was 
and figgered I would be able to. prove I 
hadn’t done it if anything happened. 

Mrs. Deacon Hodgkins and Aunt Ara- 
bella Greenfield come bustling around, 
each of them with a dish of different kind 
of ice cream for Nelson. He waded into 
the ice cream and looked as though he felt 
better and then Aunt Arabella made an- 
other trip and come back with that big 
hunk of cake. It looked fine. I saw the 
Scoot’s eyes shine and I kind of wished 
I had spoke a pieces 4: _ 

“I want you to eat every*scrap of that,” 
said Aunt Arabella, kind of decided like 


she always says things. “I’m a-goin to get 


right here and see you enjoy it.” 

She’s real proud and touchy about her 
cooking and she sat down pleased as 
Punch and watched Nelson. 
happy as a clam when he put 
the first forkful of cake into 
his mouth, but the next min- 
ute he begun to look uncom- 
fortable. He rolled his eyes 
around quite a lot and swal- 
lowed mighty hard. Then he 
laid down his fork. 

“I don’t know but I’m 
pretty full of -ice cream,” he 
said. He sounded feeble. 
Aunt Arabella bristled right 
up. 
“Do you mean to say you 
don’t like my cake, young 
man?” she asked him. “Ain’t 
it enough for you?” 

ree or four women looked 
at Nelson real peevish and 
shocked and I could see that 
he was squelched. I didn’t 
know what had struck him, 
because he: hadn’t had enough 
ice cream 6 be sick, but it 
was something bad; you could 
see that. Anyway, he must 
of made up his mind that it -** 
was easier to eat the cake than =. .. 
to argue with Aunt Arabella — 
and so he went at it. 

If the early martyrs that 
Pa tells about went tlirouglt’ 
any more than the Scoot look- 


He looked. 


then I feel sorry for martyrs, that’s all. 
Along toward the last of the cake he turn- 
ed sort of pale green and you could see 
the whites of his eyes. When Aunt Ara-.. 
bella asked him if he didn’t want another 
piece he didn’t answer at all—just got up 
and staggered away from the table toward 
the gate. 

“I do believe there’s something the mat- 
ter with that boy,” said Mrs. Deacon 
Hodgkins. 


I knew there was something the matter 
with him so I grabbed a good piece of 
fruit cake and went along to see what it 
was. Just as quick as he got away from 
the Hodgkins place he kind of hung him- 
self over a fence and groaned, Anybody 
could of told that his insides was terrible: 
discouraged, 

All of a sudden I heard a giggle in the 
dark and Slats and Smitty popped right 
up side of me from a fence corner, They 
were awful tickled and I begun to have 
an ideer. 


“What did you fellers do to the Scoot?” 
I asked them, 

“Slats sugared his’ cream cake with a 
lot of fine salt when Aunt Arabella left 
off guarding it for a minute,” whispered 
Smitty. “I ain’t never enjoyed myself 
like this.” 

“Right then and there I made up my 
mind that the luckiest folks can’t get 
away from trouble all the time. You'd 
have said that if anybody was vaccinated 
against trouble it was the Scoot, but look 
at what happened to him. 





MORE FUNNY ONES. 


Mr. Rouwse’s very popular series of comi- 
cal stories began in the July Boys’ Lire. 
Thé title was “Strawberries and Scoote.” 
In August we printed ‘Fatty Masters Tries 
"to Think” and in September “Smitty 
Henderson Gets Revenge.” 


Neat month’s story will be entitled, “The 
Worm That Turned.” 
* It will have comical illustrations by Mr. 
® Rigney. 
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ed like he was’ going through “He kind of hung himself over a fence and groaned.” 
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The Ubiquitous 


(STORIES AB THESE 
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The “Highest” Scouts in the United States—A Member 
Troop 1, Leadville, Colo., Altitude 10,200 Feet. 


1, Atwater, Cal., in Camp in Yosemite Valley. Leadville Scouts Climbing Mt. 
From SoourMaster Earce F, Dexter. From Scourmastrr Davin MoMarrry. 


“Why the Creek Went Dry.” 


From Scourmaster A. J. Connet, Cowes, New Mexico. 


Handicraft Work at Grand Rapids, Mich. Scout Clyde Sullivan, Lockwood, Ohio, Who Found 


From Sprorau Freup Scour Commissioner OnARurs Howarp MILus. Five Lost Children at a Fair. 
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Boy Scout 


PICTURES ON PAGE 27) 


A “Cowboy” Scout. 
From Scout Executives Martin J. BUREL- 
BACH, OHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A Bunch of “Cave Scouts.” Utah Scouts in the Mountains. 


FrRoM SCOUTMASTER JOHN H. Poaa, From Scourmaster ©. H. SPENCER, 
LANCASTER, 8. O. 


ep ok 


A Pie-Eating Contest. 
From Assistant ScourMASTER Robert Rennicks, Jr., New Rocuenux, N. Y. 


Some Climb! 


. q x H LL, Big SPRINGS, Denver, Colorado, Scouts Building a Mountain Trail for Uncle Sam. 
Pat, eS ee = ‘ : From Scour Commissioner W. 0. Jay. 


















































“He slid. A cloud of dust hid the players and the bag.” 





Don Strong of the WVolf Patrol 


CHAPTER VI (Continued) 


RADUALLY, as the practice ran 
along, the team took shape. Ted, of 
course, played first; Roberts was on 
second, Lane covered short, and Leonard, 
the football captain, was at third. The 
outfield did not look any too strong. Gru- 
now, slow and lumbering, was in right, 
and McMaster, fat and dumpy, was in left. 
Burns, the best of the three, was in center. 

“They’re a fine trio,” Ted said in dis- 
gust. “We'll have to plant a bunch of 
balls-to help those fellows.” 

“Plant them?” asked Don. He and Alex 
and Ted were walking home from the 
practice. 

“Sure; didn’t you ever hear of that?” 

“Suddenly Ted gave a cackle. “Say, we 
could do it.” 

“Do what?” Alex demanded. 

“Plant balls for those fellows. You 
know how the grass grows in the summer, 
don’t you, right in back of the outfielders 
—high and rank? If a ball gets past the 
outfielders and gets into that grass the 
runner’s on third before they find it. And 
with this bunch fielding, good night!” 

“But what about planting the balls?” 
Don asked. 

“I’m coming to that,” Ted said. “We 
can plant three balls—one in right, one 
in left, one in center. Then, if a ball goes 
into the high grass, all the fielder has to 
do is to run in, grab the planted bull’ and 
throw it out. We'd win lots of games.” 

“Do we want to win that way?” asked 
Alex. : 
Ted bristled. “Why not?” 

“Because it wouldn’t be fair,” Alex 
answered. 

And at that Ted gave a howl of deri- 
sion. 

'“Put that proposition up to Mr. Wall,” 
Alex retorted. 

“Beans!” ‘ed’s face grew red. “I 
guess he’d give a couple of winks to win 
a game.” 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Illustrated by NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 
(Synopsis of earlier chapters is on page 16.) 


“Ask him,” said Alex. 
Ted’s face grew redder. 
growled, “you give me a pain.” 

Don was glad when Ted turned away at 
the next corner and went off by himself. 
Don didn’t like these spats. Ted was his 
friend, of course, but Ted didn’t seem to 
show up very well when it came to an 
argument with Alex. 

After the first-baseman’s departure: Alex 
was silent for a while. Then: 

“Your drop was breaking fine today,” 
he said. 

Don smiled with pleasure. 
the in?” 

“That was fine, too.” The catcher sighed. 
“I wish Andy had some of .your stuff.” 

“Maybe he'll get. better as he goes along,” 
said Don. 

But.he knew in his heart that Andy 
wouldn’t improve. Andy had a habit of 
moving his wrist about as he wound up. 
It slowed his delivery and took the snap 
out of his curves. 


“Ah!” he 


“How was 


WO days later, during the practice, 

Mr. Wall discovered the fault. All 

afternoon he labored with Andy, 
trying to help the boy rid himself of his 
pitching fault. After the practice, Don 
and Alex left the field together. Ted 
Carter overtook them. He and Alex had 
smoothed out their former trouble. 

“I guess Andy will get some place 
now,” the catcher said. “I tell you, it 
takes Mr. Wall to see things. None of 
us noticed Andy’s fault.” 

“T did,” said Don. 

“You did?” Alex gave a long stare. 
“And you wouldn’t tell him?” 

“Why should he?” Ted demanded. 

That’s how Don felt. Why should he? 
Weren’t he and Andy rivals for honors? 
But, for all that, he wished that some- 
body beside Ted Carter had spoken up 
that way in his defense. 

“All right,” said Alex, “if that’s how 
you feel about it.” 
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Next day, in the practice, Don thought 
that Alex was rather cool. 

“Between you and me,” said Ted Car- 
ter, “that Alex Davidson is a little snipe. 
Some day he’s going to get me mad.” 

Don did not answer. Secretly, he had 
begun to wonder if Alex wasn’t a better 
sort of chap than Ted. Alex had such a 
calm, sure way about him, and he never 
knocked. 

The first game brought Bloomfield High 
School to Chester. The night before Don 
had been told that he was to pitch. After 
school he came hurriedly to the field. Soon 
the Bloomfield boys appeared. They were 
a thick-set lot, and they swaggered as 
though the game was a mere formality 
and that it was already won. 

A plain bench had been placed on either 
side of the diamond—one for the visitors, 
one for the Chester boys. Mr. Wall sat 
on the end of the Chester bench, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and prepared 
to watch. He never coached during a 
game. Once the battle started, his boys 
were left to fight their own way. 

Roberts, the second-baseman, had been 
elected captain. As the umpire swept 
the dust from the plate, he drew the play- 
ers around him. 

“How about you, Don?” he asked. “These 
fellows look pretty big. Can you hold 
them?” 

Don surveyed the rival team. “I guess 
so.” 

“Sure he can,” said Ted. “If any fel- 
low gets fresh with you pitch one for his 
head.” 

“That isn’t baseball,” said Alex. 


Ted laughed. 
The first batter to face Don lined out a 
single. The next boy bunted. 


Ted was in on the ball like a flash. 
His hand jerked, and the sphere flew to 
Roberts, forcing the boy who had been on 
first. Roberts tried to make the return 
throw to Ted for a double play; but the 
runner, zigzagging and throwing his arms 
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into the air, made a throw impossible. The 
third Bloomfield boy was at the plate. 

“Dirty playing,” said Alex. 

The batter grinned. “Ah! be a sport,” 
he said. 

He raised a foul that Alex caught, and 
the next boy struck out. 

The Chester boys came to the bench. 
“This is some bunch,” said Ted. 

Mr. Wall made no comment. 

The game developed into a bitter strug- 
gle. The Bloomfield players resorted to 
every mean trick they knew. They baited 
the umpire; they bothered Alex by wrig- 
gling their bats in front of his mask; they 
bumped into runners on the baselines. 
Twice they tried to trip. Their coaching 
was nasty and offensive. 

The Chester boys playing a cleaner game, 
led at the start of the eighth inning by a 
score of 8 to 6. 

Then the Bloomfield lads, on infield 
hits and two outs, filled the bases. 

“Watch them now,” cried Ted. “Watch 
them now.” 

The next batter dribbled a roller toward 
third base. 

“Yie!” Ted cried. 
out.” 

Leonard came in, scooped the ball, drew 
back his arm, and threw wildly. He ran 
to the umpire. 

“My arm was jerked,” he shouted in- 
dignantly. “That runner jerked my arm 
as I was about to throw.” 

“I didn’t see it,” said the umpire. 

“He was behind me,” the third-baseman 
explained. 

The umpire waved him aside. 
see it.” 

Two runs were in, and two were on the 
bases. The score was tied. Don, mad 
clear through, put so much effort into his 
pitching, that the next batter struck out. 


“That makes three 


“I didn’t 


HE nine came to its bench. Leonard 
sat down beside Mr. Wall. 

“He jerked my arm, sir.” 

“Play the game,” said the coach. 

Ted Carter had paused for an argument 
with one of the Bloomfield players. Now 
he came in and sat down. 

“Go back at them,” he advised angrily. 
“Slide into the bags. Knock the ball out 
of their hands.” 

Mr. Wall made no comment. 

Burns was up first. He tapped to the 
pitcher and was out. Alex. Davidson came 
next. He hit hard and he hit far, but 
a fielder was under the ball when it fell. 
Don advanced to the plate. 

His bat met the first ball. He knew 
that he had hit solidly. He ran_ to- 
ward first. The coacher threw up both 
hands. It was the signal to keep going. 

So Don ran to second. McMaster, who 
was coaching at third, gave him the signal 
to keep coming. He raced toward third. 

And then, all at once, McMaster be- 
came the picture of alarm. The ball was 
on its way. He took a quick look at the 
throw and a quick look at Don. 

“Slide!” he yelled. “Slide!” 

Out of the corner of his eye Don saw 
the shadow of the flying ball. He tried 
to run faster. He had to be safe. It 
meant too much to reach third in the last 
half of the eighth with the score a tie. 
These fellows had been so unfair! 

He seemed to hear Ted advising the 
bunch to go back at them. Ah! that was 
it. A little of their own medicine. Knock 
the ball— 

He slid. A cloud of dust blurred the 
players and the bag, and then the ball 
rolled out of the cloud. 

“Safe!” ruled the umpire. 


The Bloomfield third-baseman roared 
with rage. “He knocked the ball out of 
my hands.” 


“Safe!” said the umpire again. He 
walked back to his place. “Play ball.” 

The Bloomfield boys fumed and threaten- 
ed. Don stood on the bag and grinned. 
A few minutes later when the game was 
resumed he crept away from the base. And 
when Lane chopped a hit into right field, 


he came home with the run that put his 


nine in the lead. 
The bench gave him a rollicking welcome. 


Roberts popped for the third out. Ted 
jumped > 
“Keep them from scoring this time and 


it’s all over,” he exulted. 

Don kept them from scoring. © Only 
three boys faced him, and then Bloom- 
field left the field defeated by a score of 
9 to 8. 

Mr. Wall stretched his legs, and arose. 
The players, laughing and happy, came in 
for their sweaters. Soon they were group- 
ed around him. 

“I suppose,” he said quietly, ‘that you 
expect me to tell you how pleased I am at 
your success. I am afraid I cannot. There 
may be honor in defeat, but there is no 
honor in a dirty victory.” 

He walked away and left them there. 
Alex Davidson stared blankly at the 
others. 

“But they were the fellows who played 
dirty,” he protested. 

Don felt a burn in his cheeks. Every 
boy there looked concerned—every boy ex- 
cept Ted, and Ted’s face wore a wise grin. 
Don turned toward home. 

“Wait for me,” Ted called. 

“Can’t,” Don answered over his shoulder. 
“I'm in a hurry.” He quickened his stride. 

A deep, sickening sense of shame had 
swept over him. The others might be in 
doubt as to what Mr. Wall meant, but he 
knew, for he had knocked the ball from 
the third-baseman’s hands. And Mr. 
Wall had said it was a dirty victory. 

In the excitement of the game it had 
seemed justifiable to rough that third-base- 
man and make him drop the ball. Ted 
Carter had advised— 

Don drew in his breath. That was it— 
Ted Carter had advised. He hadn't 
thought of sliding into a player until Ted 
had counseled such action. And Mr. Wall’s 
condemnation hadn’t bothered Ted a bit. 
Ted had grinned as though he were 
amused. 





“I know why Mr. Wall gave that,’ he said 
slowly, 





Don’s mind be- 
gan to go back 
over other thin 
that Ted had ad- 
vised — planting 
balls in the out- 
field, for in- 4 
stance. That da 
Alex ha x 6 
spurned the sug- 
gestion. Oh, 
why hadn’t he 
had the sense to- 


day to see the 
shame in Ted’s 
proposal? 


And Mr. Wall // 
called it a dirty ¢ 
victory. 

Don’s spirit 
writhed as 
though it had 
been lashed. He 
wanted his scout- 
master’s respect. 
Mr. Wall had be- 
gun to fill a place 
in his life that 
seemed to mean more and more each day. 
If Ted hadn’t 

“I mustn’t blame Ted,” Don gulpeu. “He 
didn’t make me do it. It’s my own fault.” 

But for all that, deep in his heart he 
did blame Ted. It had been a dirty vic- 
tory and he, Don Strong, one of Mr. 
Wall’s scouts, was the one who had made 
it dirty. 

When he reached home Barbara was 
sweeping rugs on the porch. “Who won?” 
she asked. 

“We did,” said Don. 
her and up to his room. 

For a great thought had suddenly come 
to him. He tossed Tis cap on the bureau, 
and walked over to the sign and stood in 
front of it for a long time. He read it 
aloud, just as he had done the night he 
had brought it home. 


A SCOUT IS CLEAN, 
HE KEEPS CLEAN. IN BODY AND 
THOUGHT, 

STANDS FOR CLEAN SPEECH, 
CLEAN SPORTS, CLEAN HABITS, 
AND TRAVELS WITH A CLEAN 

CROWD. 








He hurried past 


“I know why Mr. Wall gave me that,” 
he said slowly. “I must chum with a clean 
crowd, and Ted isn’t that kind.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER MEANING OF THE 


SIGN. 
ATE next afternoon, while Don was 
I reading in room, a _ whistle 
sounded from the road. He lifted 


his eyes from the book and listened. Every 
now and then the call of the whistle rose 
and fell. After a while Barbara came up- 
stairs. 

“Ted Carter’s whistling for you,” she 
said. 

Don nodded. “I know it.” He pre- 
tended to read the book and turned a 


page. ‘I am not going out,” he said. 
“Good book, isn’t it?” Barbara asked 
carelessly. 


“Pretty good.” 

“Shall I tell ‘Ted you won’t be out?” 

“No.” Don looked up hastily. “He'll go 
away after a while.” 

Barbara went downstairs with a know- 
ing smile. She parted the curtains at one 
of the parlor windows and peeped out. 
She didn’t know what the game might be, 
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but whatever it was, she was sure that 
Ted Carter had lost. 

When Don approached the high school 
next day he found Ted waiting. The first- 
baseman gave him a wink as though some 
capital joke was known to them alone. 

“Where were you yesterday afternoon?” 

“Home,” said Don. His heart began to 
beat fast>r. 

“That’s funny. I whistled for half an 
hour. Why didn’t you come out?” 

“Why,” Don stammered, “ “ 

“Beans!” said Ted. “You can’t fool me. 
More boy scout ‘stuff, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what’s the joke this time?” 

“It’s no joke,” Don cried. “It’s the 
scout law. A ‘scout must stand for clean 
sport. You've been talking about planting 
balls, and about sliding into players, and 








“Yah!” cried Ted. “So that’s it, eh? A 
clean little scout can’t pal with a naughty 
boy like me. That’s what you mean, isn’t 
it?” 

“That—that’s about it,” said Don. 
wondered if Ted would try to hit him. 

But Ted did nothing of the kind. His 
face grew crimson with wrath. 

“You can’t give me any taffy like that,” 
he cried. “I know you. You knocked the 
ball out of that third-baseman’s hands. 
I saw you. And now because Mr. Wall 
throws some hot air about dirty playing 
you want to blame it on me. All right; 
you can cut away. But you put this right 
in your pipe. I’m going to get square.” 

“I’m not trying to blame you,” said Don. 

“Tell it to Sweeney,” Ted mocked. 
"You're a little Lizzie—just like Alex 
Davidson. And you can’t cut away from 
me, because I'm going to cut first. You’re 
a little squirt.” 

Ted walked toward the school entrance. 
Don followed at a slower pace. Roberts, 
the captain of the nine, met him after the 
first period. 

“Did you and Ted have a row?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“We-—we had .a little spat,’ Don 
answered. He didn’t feel that he could 
tell the captain what it was all about. 
Roberts, looking concerned, went off to tell 
Mr. Wall. 

Don did not see the Latin teacher until 
classes were dismissed at noon. He didn't 
know how he was going to start to tell 
his story; and afterwards he never knew 
how he did tell it. All he remembered 
was that he found himself standing beside 
the teacher’s desk, and Mr. Wall’s hand 
was on his shoulder. 

‘That’s the first time you ever did a 
trick like that, isn’t it, Don?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It’s going to be the last, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” Don answered fervently. At 
no time had he mentioned Ted Carter; 
but Mr. Wall had sat on the bench, and 
he had heard from Roberts. He knew. 

That afternoon Ted showed just what 
his future course would be. Up to that 
time he had worked his own position and 
had bothered nobody else. Now he sud- 
denly took a violent fancy to Andy Lord. 
He stood beside the pitcher and tried to 
coach him, and kept telling him how good 
he was. 

Andy’s head did not become swelled. 
He grinned at the first-baseman. 

“What are you trying to do,” he asked, 
“kid me?” 

“You're the sweetest little pitcher on the 
lot,” Ted said earnestly. 

“Not when Don’s pitching,” Andy 


laughed. 


He 


How “Don Strong” Began 


D8. STRONG wants to enter 

high school—not to study, but to play 
football and baseball under Mr. Wall, the Latin 
teacher, who coaches the team. Don thinks his 
sister Barbara wants him sent to work, but when 
his father tells him he can have a year at school, 
he learns Barbara has been pleading for him. 

Alex Davidson, a widow's son, also is am- 
bitious to enter high school. Alex works all 
summer. Don learns that Alex has twenty 
dollars saved. Amazed, he goes around to Alex's 
house for a look at a boy who has saved that 
much money and finds Alex wearing a boy scout 
uniform. He sneers at scouts; but later, when 
he discovers that Mr. Wall is the scoutmaster, 
he enters the troop, and works enthusiastically. 

Earning a dollar for his second class require- 
ment does not prove easy. He weeds flower beds 
and mows grass and ):ter begins building bird- 
houses and selling them. Don fails to make the 
team, but becomes a substitute. Ted Carter, a 
shiftless lad, worms his way inte the boy's good 
graces. 

A theatrical manager comes to town. ‘Tickets 
sre twenty-five cents e-ch.~ Don has planned to 

o with Ted, but footb:ll practice has kept him 

rom doing much on the houses, and he can’t 
efford the expense. He knows that his lumber 
bill has to be paid or interest will be added. 

In order to ezrn money for the show, Don 
works with feverish haste to finish a bird house. 
The house is so we J made that he refused 
to sell it, but he borrows a quarter from Ted, 
thd together they see the show. When the foot- 
ball season closes, Don has more time to work 
and his savings grow. He prepares for his 
second class test and his father promises to 
help him with his cooking requirements. 

The troop decides to obtain a club room and 
Don makes arrangements with the Chester 
Trolley Co. to use an abandoned waiting room. 
He also arranges to purchase furniture for the 
zoom on credit. 

The troop agrees to accept the offer of the 
trolley comp-ny, but to pay for their generosity 
by keeping the new waiting room clean. They 
decide not to bify furniture on credit and Don 
thinks of the 25c he owes Ted. At the close of 
the meeting Mr. Wall asks Don about his rela- 
tions with Ted and gives him a copy of the 
eleventh Scout Law. Next day Don repays Ted 
the loan. The busy winter passes and the base- 
ball season opens. Don determines to make the 
position of pitcher and beat out Andy Ford, who 
made end on the football team in Don’s place. 





Ted became angry. 
pitcher,” he growled. 

After the practice he tried to walk off 
with Andy alone; but Andy held back for 
Alex and Don and Roberts, and Ted went 
off alone. 

Next day he was at Andy’s elbow again. 
But Andy accepted his attentions with a 
— smile and refused to become flust- 
ered. 


EANWHILE, Chester Troop was 
M busy. The scouts of the Wolf 
4 Patrol, working in Don’s rear yard 
with now and then some help from Dori’s 
father, built a screened door for troop 
headquarters and screens for the win- 
dows. Scouts of another patrol planted 
flowers about the house+nasturtiums and 
pansies and poppies. There was a general 
feeling that the troop ought to paint the 
meeting house. 

In fact, so-fast and furious did the 
scouts plan things that Mr. Wall decided 
he needed help in handling the troop. Phil 
Morris graduated to the position of assist- 
ant scoutmaster, and Alex Davidson be- 
came leader of Wolf Patrol. Don, catch- 
ing the spirit of advancement, cast long- 
ing eyes toward the time when he see 
be a first-class scout. There was six merit 
badges that he had made up his ‘mind to 


“Don’s a lucky 


get. 

Meanwhile, business had picked up a’ bit 
for Mr. Strong. Don was sure that the 
sign on the lawn had helped. Privately 
Mr. Strong thought that this was just the 
usual spring rush, but he did not say a 
word that would spoil Don’s enthusiasm. 

“If we cou'd put a smaller sign under 
that one,” the boy said eagerly, “things 
would just hum.” 





the Chester 


“What kind of a.sign?” his father asked. 

“Let me make it first,’ Don pleaded, 
“and then see how it looks.” 

A day or two later he hung the smalller 
sign in place. It read: 


SCREENS AND SCREEN DOORS. 


“You just watch the orders come in,” 
he said confidently. 

His father smiled. 
I make screens, Don.” 

“They don’t,” said the boy. “Eight of 
nine persons stopped at troop headquarters 
and asked us where we got ours.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Strong. “So that’s it?” 
Next day he confided to Don that he had 
been asked to submit a price for making 
screens for three different houses. 

Dons eyes danced. “That’s all right, 
isn’t it, Dad?” 

“That’s splendid,” said his father. 
“You’re a fine business man.” 

“I’m a better baseball pitcher,” Don 
laughed. “We have a game tomorrow. 
guess Mr. Wall will use Andy Ford.” 

Don's prediction proved to be correct. 
Mr. Wall sent Andy to the mound against 
Lackawanna High School. Andy wasn’t 
any too sure of himself, and the first bat- 
ter got to first base on four balls. Ted 
came out to the pitcher. 

“These fellows are your meat,” he said. 
“Take your time.” 

Andy walked the next boy. 

“Here’s where we start,” 
“Come on, Andy.” 

The third batter slashed a grounder. 
Ted got it and threw to Leonard at third, 
and Leonard threw to Roberts at second 
for the completion of a double play. 

“That’s the stuff,” Ted yelled. “They 
can’t touch you, Andy.” 

The next Lackawanna boy hit a liner. 
Ted speared it with one hand. The side 
was out. Alex took off his mask and sat 
down beside Don. 

“Ted surely saved Andy that time,” he 
whispered. 

Don nodded. 

After that it seemed that Ted was sav- 
ing Andy in every inning. Time after 
time the wobbly work of the pitcher had 
him in trouble; and time after time Ted 
soothed him, and steadied him. The field- 
ing of the first-baseman was faster than it 
had ever been before. He started two dou- 
ble plays, and twice he whacked the ball 
into Alex’s big mitt and cut off runs at 
the plate. Thanks to his work, the Chester 
nine squeezed through to a very narrow 
victory. 

Don walked home, feeling vaguely un- 
comfortable. Would Ted work that way 
in back of him? He knew that he would 
pitch against Washington Academy. Wash- 
ington was a mighty tough team to beat. 
Would Ted sail in and help him the way 
Andy had been helped? 

However, the worry did not long re- 
main. By bed-time Don had told himself 
that with Mr. Wall looking on Ted would 
have to play his hardest. 

Next morning Roberts, the captain, met 
Don near the high school. 

“Mr. Wall won’t be with us when we 
play Washington,” he said, nervously. “He 
told me after the game yesterday. There’s 
a scoutmaster’s meeting or something that 
day. Get out early every afternoon, won’t 
you, Don? I want to Bae every fellow 
in shape.” 

Don promised. He walked on toward 
the school. His worry had returned. Mr. 


(Continued on page 48) 


“Everybody knows 


cried Ted. 
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Whirligigs and Other Water Bugs 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., the publishers of 
Mr. Beard’s new book just published, ‘‘ Boys’ 
Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles,” have 
generously permitted Boys’ Lire to print 
for ite readers the extract which follows: 


in the way of beetles are the ones 

you find in the water. They are 
little trouble to feed and keep in confine- 
ment because one can put them in an 
aquarium (Fig. 174) where they may be 
observed all the time. But since the water 
beetles will come out at night to fly 
around, the aquarium should be protected 
by a wire netting. Some of the smaller 
water beetles have an odd habit of swim- 
ming around and around on the top of 
the water in the aquarium, all the time 
emitting a whining, complaining noise. 
Others, like the whirligig beetle (Fig. 
175), for instance, strenuously object to 
being confined in the aquarium, but will 
become accustomed to it in time, and so 
tame that they may be fed from one’s 
hands. The whirligigs in part of the South- 
west are called “apple bugs,” not because 
they love apples, but because when held in 
the closed hand for a while, they emit an 
odor like that of sweep apples, but Pack- 
ard says that when caught, they give out a 
disagreeable fluid; this may be true of 
Yankee whirligigs, but it is not true of 
the ones I caught as a boy on Brookshaws 
Pond or the Licking River in Kentucky. 

The whirligig is an extremely shiny 
beetle of oval form (Fig. 175) and bluish- 
black color that you will find on the quiet 
eddies of the brooks, and on the surface 
of the ponds, where they collect in crowds 
composed of many individuals. If ap- 
proached quietly and carefully, tney will 
often be seen resting perfectly still upon 
the surface of the water, but the moment 
they are disturbed, they start rapidly circ- 
ling around in and out among themselves 
in a most bewildering manner. 

The captives that I had in the aquarium, 
being unable to circle around in the wide 
spirals to which they were accustomed on 
the open water, would dive down under 
the water when frightened, and, clinging 
to a plant, remain there for some time. 
But after a while they became accustomed 
to my presence and when I caught a fly 
and held it for them, they would take it 
from my fingers, and in the winter time 
after the flies had disappeared they would 
take little bits of fresh meat from my fin- 


P ROBABLY the most interesting pets 


rs. 
le the eels that lived in the sand in 
the bottom of the aquarium would smell 
the food and come wiggling to the sur- 
face of the water in search of it. The eels 
were extremely small, no larger than small 
leeches, so when they seized the food which 
the whirligig beetles held, it made an in- 
teresting and even fight. The eels often 
won, however, by twirling themselves 
around rapidly like a corkscrew until 
they threw the whirligig in the air. 

The female whirligig lays her cylinder- 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


(Illustrated by the Author) 































shaped eggs on the leaves of water plants, 
placing them end to end in parallel lines 
and in a little over a week they hatch out 
creatures looking like thousand-legged 
worms (Fig. 176), each division of the 
body having a thread-like breathing ap- 
rae very much like the Hellgranites, 
Jobsons, Clippers or Bogerts. In August 
these queer things creep out onthe shore 
and spin cocoons in the retirement of 
which the pupa stays a month remodelling 
itself into the form of a beetle. 

These little incidents are what give in- 
terest, they are the things that happen in 
life, and that is the reason I tell you boys 
that live specinens are much more inter- 
esting than dead ones. When I was a 
small chap like you fellows, I used to 
make myself little cages for menageries of 
beetles, and sometimes used two thin 
round pieces of cork for the top and bot- 
tom of the cage and long bright pins for 
bars (Fig. 177). 

To-day, however, you have the wire 
screen netting with which to make cages 
of all kinds, whereas when we boys of yes- 
terday were building cages for wild beetles 
we had only mosquito netting to use for 
netting. 

An ordinary square glass aquarium, the 
bottom of which is covered with a layer of 
sand an inch and one-half thick (Fig. 
— and one end of which is banked up 
with sand and moss half way up the side, 
may be made into a land and water affair 
by putting in enough water to cover the 
sand and allowing the moss to serve as the 
land. I have such an aquarium in the 
window now and all winter in it I kept 
water beetles and other interesting aquatic 
insects with some water bugs. 
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It is my impression now that the water 
bugs were the victors, for along towards 
spring I had neglected my aquarium for 
some time and when I looked in it for 
specimens from which to make drawings 
for this book, the only two live creatures 
left were two water bugs. I do not think 
the other creatures died of starvation, but 
I strongly suspect that the water bu 
sucked the juice out of them; even the Hn 
dice worms and snails were sacrificed. 

The animals, which prey upon other ani- 
mals, as do the lions, tigers and wolves 
among mammals, the hawks and eagles 
among birds, and various beetles, bugs and 
spiders among the insects, are called “pre- 
daceous.” Most of the predaceous insects 
are useful to man because they help de- 
stroy their insect relatives, which live on 
the leaves of our trees and garden truch. 

One of the most interesting facts about 
insects which live in the water, is their 
various ways of supplying themselves with 
air. Take, for instance, the tribe known as 
the Scavenger beetles. These beetles when 
quiet at the top of the water, keep their 
head uppermost, as does a man. Some 
beetles reverse this position. The preda- 
ceous diving beetle, those whose horny 
wing covers make a straight line where 
they join on the back, rest in the water 
head downward, with the tip of the tail at 
the surface. Many insects carry the air 
down with them, covering the whole under- 
side of their bellies with minute bubbles; 
which gives them the appearance of being 
coated with quicksilver. 

When frightened, the whirli hitch a 
bubble of air to the hind tip o ir body 
and dive below with this supply of breath- 
ing material, 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


My Experiences with the Boys at the Culver Woodcraft Camp. 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 








Mr. Beard with his boys at the camp 


ELL, the camping season is over, 
W and your National Scout Com- 
missioner has just stepped off 
the Manhattan Limited, and has not yet 
reached home. He has been held up at 
Boy Scout Headquarters to report to you 
scouts on his experiences in the camp of 
the Woodcraft Department of the Culver 
Summer Schools. 

We had a great camp, and after eight 
weeks under canvas, yesterday we turned 
over to the parents, one hundred and 
forty-odd boys, who were bright-eyed, up- 
standing, clean-limbed lads; all of them 
as hard as nails, with no illness among 
them, which is a great record in_ itself. 
But the strangest part of the affair is, 
that in place of the boys being homesick, 
half of them were sobbing because they 
did not want to go home! 

Of course, your National Scout Com- 
missioner did not cry, he is too tough a 
proposition for that sort of thing, but 
when he went around individually and 
said good-bye to all those fine fellows, 
half of whom broke down and sobbed on 
his’ manly breast, he certainly did have to 
bite his lips good and hard to keep up 
his reputation for being tough. 

However, this is not what I meant to 
tell you about, for it is the stunts that 
vou are interested in. Well, to begin with, 
the boys built an Iroquois Long-House, 
a Kanuck Log Cabin, an Apache Hogan, 
a Pawnee Hogan, a Northern Tilt, and 
an Objibway-Te ee-shaped, shack, all in 
a day and a half’s time, for a street fair. 

Inside of these “Shelters, Shacks and 
Shanties,” some of the boys were show- 
ing how to make prints of leaves, which 
they learned from the Girl Pioneer’s 
book, while others were demonstrating 
wireless and ordinary telegraphy. They 
also had a prairie schooner which they 
had built on the wheels of an old buggy 
and covered with canvas in the proper 
style. It was marked the “Chuck Wagon,” 
and around the Chuck Wagon, the boys 


were cooking flap-jacks for the visitors. 

In front of the Pawnee Hogan, one 
little fellow stood, with two hands full 
of live snakes, inviting people into the 
museum. Inside the Hogan, the boys had 
land tortoises, soft-shell turtles, painted 
turtles, green-striped turtles, polk-a-dot 
turtles, snapping turtles and musk turtles, 
all alive, of course, besides which they had 
live bats, flying squirrels, ground moles 
and an old mother white-footed mouse 
with six little blind babies, green tree 
frogs and various other varmints which 
I have forgotten. 

Around the walls of the Hogan were 
hung prepared specimens of marine ob- 
jects sent in by some friends of the boys 
in Florida. Outside was a board covered 
with armfuls of weeds, wild flowers and 
plants of all kinds, with a woodcrafter 
standing behind the improvised table, 
ready to tell you the name of any plant 
you might select. 

O! it was a great camp! At the last 
council fire we allowed the spectators to 
take two of the woodcrafters, tie their 
arms behind their backs, tie their feet to- 
gether, gag them and throw them on the 
ground. Then we had a lady whisper a 
message in the ear of one of the boys. 
After a few minutes the gag was removed 
from the other boy’s mouth and he shouted 
out the message which he had received with- 
out wires, and without sounds of any kind. 
Next they blindfolded the boys, gagged 
them, leaving each with his hand behind 
his back and his feet securely lashed to- 
gether. In this condition they were thrown 
down in front of the council fire, back to 
back, but they were still able to receive 
and send messa I will not tell you 
how they did it, I want you to guess. 

After this stunt a band of emigrants 
came into the light of the council fire, 
when out from the dark woods a lion ap- 
peared, sprang upon the emigrants and 
mauled them severely. Then the lion dis- 
appeared into the outer darkness, where 
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he sat down on his hind legs and ate some 
sandwiches which had been prepared for 
him, while the Red Cross boys rushed in 
and rendered first aid to the injured, 
mended the broken legs and broken arms, 
bound up the torn scalps and put adhesive 
plaster on the gaping wounds amid great 
applause from the audience. 

One of the amusing things which oc- 
curred at camp happened to a_scout- 
master who was attending scoutmaster’s 
school. In the September number of Boys’ 
Lirr, I told how to find the treasure of 
pirate La Fitte. Well, at Culver, I laid 
out a course with three treasures hidden 
at three different points. I measured the 
courses carefully, and laid them out by 
the aid of a compass, then I called the 
scoutmasters up but allowed them to use 
no compass. One of them, who is a 
Methodist minister, started off, reached 
the first point, stooped down, picked up 
some object, started on the second course, 
reached the point, stooped down and 
picked up another object and so on to 
the third. 

It so happened that I had hidden some 
Colgate’s tooth-paste at the three points, 
but when the scoutmaster came in he ex- 
hibited a two-dollar bill, all wet and dirty, 
where it had apparently been hidden in 
the ground, a bunch of yellow pencils and 
some other object which I have forgotten. 

Of course, I claimed the treasure, but 
have not yet succeeded in annexing the 
two dollars, and ere this it has probably 
gone into missionary funds. But when 
the news leaked out, there were one hun- 
dred and forty scouts trying to break 
away from their studies in order to go 
on a treasure hunt. 

We had eight weeks to try out all sorts 
of stunts, useful or amusing for the 
scouts, but I will not attempt to tell it 
all to you in one issue of the Duffel Bag; 
suffice it to say, that all of the one hun- 
dred and forty-odd boys who were of the 
proper age, were made into BOY SCOUTS, 
and all of them took the Scout Oath, and 
now that ow have returned home, if they 
do not remain good scouts, it will be the 
fault of their parents or their local scout- 
masters. I'll guarantee that every one of 
them is a quel scout to-day, whatever he 
may be to-morrow, and if each one of you 
are good scouts to-day—as I believe you 
2 can leave to-morrow take care of 
itself. 


Row seo 


St. Paul to New York on 
Bicycles 

A trip from St. Paul, Minn., to New 
York, on bicycles—1,600 miles in thirty- 
three days, was the achievement of two 
St. Paul high school boys, who recently 
dropped in at the editorial office of Boys’ 
Lire, sun-burned and dusty after their long 
ride. The boys were Harwood Temple 
and Leon Schroeder. They reported that 
they made the trip without difficulty and 
that they could have completed it in much 
less time than thirty-three days if they 
had cared to hurry. They carried all of 
their luggage—a tent, cooking outfit, etc., 
in pack sacks. They did their own cook- 
ing and camped out along the road where- 
ever night overtook them. One of the 
boys reported that he had ed seven 
pounds since leaving St. Paul. 
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A Strenuous Afternoon 


A Short Scout Play that any Troop can Enact 


CHARACTERS 

Scoutmaster. Assistant Scoutmaster (of 
another troop). Three Patrol Leaders. 
Scouts of Eagle, Buffalo, and Wolf ,Pa- 
trols. Farmer. Tough (from city). 

This play is set for a troop of three 
patrols. Slight changes will adapt it to a 
troop of any size. 


Srace Serrine 


Camp scene. Small table and camp 
chair facing stage entrance at opposite 
side of stage. One other camp chair at 
back of stage. Flag pole with flag raised. 

The play can be produced with no set- 
ting other than a table and two chairs, 
in which case ceremony of saluting and 
lowering flag at conclusion will be omitted. 





(Scoutmaster discovered sitting at small 
table writing busily. Enter Assistant 
Scoutmaster. ) 

S. M.: Hello, old man, you look 
busy. 
S. M.: Well, I am, rather. Making up 
report. 

A. S. M.: Don’t you think this is too 
fine a day to waste on that kind of a 
job? 

S. M.: Yes, but you see we break camp 
tomorrow, and I want to hand in my re- 
port to the Local Council as soon as I 
get back to town. I intended to write it 
up day by day while we were here, but 
—well, you know how such things go. So 
many details to look 





after that you put 
off writing and keep 
putting it off until 
your two weeks is 
finished before you 
know it, and you 
find you haven’t 
done more than jot 
down a very brief 
diary of what’s hap- 
pened. So I made a 
resolution to give 
the whole of this 
afternoon to the job. 
A. S. M.: Oh, I 
cee. I just came 
over to find out if 
our fellows would 
ike to join our troop 
in a game of flag 
raiding. Would you 
like to send them 





over? 

S. M.: Just as 
much obliged, but I 
guess not. Most of 


them have work they 
want to finish up be- 
fore they leave 
camp, so I guess 
they’d better stay 
here. 

A. S. M.: Well, 1 
wish you joy. So long. 


By E. RUSSELL PATERSON 


Illustrated by NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 


S. M.: So long. 

(Exit Assistant Scoutmaster. Scout- 
master sets to work writing again. Soon 
looks up.) 

S. M.: Guess I'd better see what the 
patrols will do till supper. 

(Rises and gives signal on his whistle 
for “Rally.” All scouts of troop run in, 
salute him, and group around his table.) 

S. M.: You scouts will remember my 
announcement this morning that I have 
to spend the afternoon in writing up our 
report for the Local Council, and I want 
to know what each patrol is going to do 
until supper. First of all I want an 
Orderly to wait over there (pointing to 
stage entrance) and prevent any interrup- 
tions. Who'll volunteer? 

(Several hands are raised. Scoutmaster 
points to scout who raised his first.) 

S. M.: All right, you were first. Now 
what are you patrols going to do? How 
about the Eagles? 

Patrol Leader of Eagle Patrol: We're 
going to finish our bridge over the stream. 

S. M.: All right. And you, Buffaloes? 

Patrol Leader of Buffalo Patrol: We 
have a lot of test work to finish up—sketch 
maps of the camp, and signalling, and 
things like that. 

S. M.: That'll be all right. And the 
Wolves? 

Patrol Leader of Wolf Patrol: We're 
orderlies for supper, and we’re going to 
give you a bang-up feed, so we won’t have 





“How much does it cost tuh jine de scouts?” 
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much time to spare. Most of us want to 
practice first aid for our first class test. 

S. M.: That covers everyone. Now 
please remember that I don’t want to be 
disturbed unless it’s absolutely necessary. 
You, Orderly, wait over there, and please 
keep out everybody you can. Now clear 
out, all of you. 

(Scouts salute and run off stage. Scout- 
master resumes writing.) 

S. M.: Now let’s see. What did we do 
on Monday? Started sketch map work 
in the morning, and took a hike in the 
afternoon. (Writes wyn ® 

(Enter Orderly, and salutes.) 

S. M.: Yes, what is it? 

Orderly: There’s a fellow out here 
wants to see you, sir. He’s the chap we’ve 
noticed hanging around the camp for the 
last few days. Says he wants to see you 
specially. 

S. M.: All right. Bring him here. 

(Exit Orderly, after saluting. Re-enters 
with boy dressed as tough from the city, 
who shuffles across stage and pulls off 


— 
. M.: Do you want to see me? 

Tough: Yah. How much does it cost 
tuh jine de scouts? 

S. M.: Why, it doesn’t cost much— 
twenty-five cents to have your name offi- 
cially enrolled. You don’t have to buy 
a uniform if you don’t care to. But if 
you get one it will cost from two to five 
dollars extra, Are you thinking of join- 
ing? 

Tough: Dunno. 
I likes de look 0’ 
de uniform. What- 
chuh gotta do tuh 
jine? 

S. M.: Why, you 
have to learn a few 
things and do a lit- 
tle work. Then 
you take your ten- 
derfoot test, and 
when you pass it 
you take your oath 
and then you're a 





tenderfoot scout. 
After that you can 
work at sorts 


of different things, 
and get badges and 
honors—as many 
as you want, 

Tough: Eh? 
D’yuh say work? 
I Vought it wuz all 
play. Gee, if it’s 
work, not fer mine! 
I gets ‘nuff work 
in de city. I’m out 
here fer fun. 

S. M.: Well, you 
couldn’t join our 
troop now, any- 
way, because we're 
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going to leave for town tomorrow. But 
there are lots of other troops, and some 
of them must meet near where you live. 
You could join one of them when you get 
back. When I said work, I meant the kind 
that’s fun, you know. 


Tough: I ain’t ever seen dat kind. 
S. M.: Well, perhaps you’d like to see 
it now. Orderly, get someone to show 


this fellow around the camp a bit, and let 
him watch the scouts working. (To 
Tough) Then you can come back and talk 
it over with me, if you like it, you know. 

(Orderly salutes and exits with Tough, 
who still keeps mumbling about “Work 
dat’s fun? Never heard o’ dat,” etc.) 

S. M.: There’s Monday finished. Now 
Tuesday morning. Hmm. Let’s see. Oh 
yes, it rained that day, so we stayed under 
canvas and passed a lot of tests. And we 
had a bathing suit parade through the 
brush after dinner. (Writes busily again.) 

(Very small scout runs, in, stops 
abruptly in centre of stage, comes stiffly 
to salute, and remains at salute while he 
flings out, all in one breath)— 

V. S. S.: Please sir, does north-north- 
east come between north and north-east 
or is it east-north-east or is that between 
east and north-east? 

(Scoutmaster looks up and grins.) 

S. M.: I beg your pardon? 

(Very Small Scout 
repeats same thing 
faster and louder than 
before.) 

Ss. } I really 
haven’t time to think 
that through. Go and 
ask your patrol leader. 

(Very Small Scout 
salutes and runs off 
saying to himself, 
“North-north-east or 
east-north-east or 
north-north - east,” 


etc.) 
S. M.: Wednesday 
morning, Wednesday 


morning. Land sports 
to work off all the 
surplus energy stored 
up during the rain. 
They were good, too. 
Game of follow the 
trail in the afternoon. 
(Continues writing.) 
(Row occurs be- 
hind the scenes, boys 
talking loudly. Scout- 
master tries to work, 
but finds out he can- 


not.) 

S. M.: Orderly, 
Orderly ! 

(Enter Orderly, sa- 
luting.) 

S. M.: Send in 


whatever patrol leader 
is nearest. , 

(Orderly salutes 
again and exits. Pa- 
trol Leader enters and salutes.) 

S. M.: I asked you fellows to keep quiet 
so I could write this afternoon. I can’t 
work while that row is going on. 

P. L.: Well, it wasn’t me yelling. I 

was—— 
S. M.: (Interrupting quickly) It 
doesn’t matter whether it was you or not. 
Don’t you know that you’re responsible 
for seeing that the other scouts keep up 
to the mark? That’s your job as patrol 
leader. 

P. I.: 





But it wasn’t my patrol 





S. M.: Even that doesn’t make any \dif- take him to his tent. 
You’re an officer, and therefore able there, and bathe his wrist with cold 
it’s up to you to second all my orders. 
Now clear out and see that that noise 


ference. 


stops quickly. 


Make him comfort- 


water. If it pains too badly call me. 
(Patrol Leader and Scout make chair 
carry, and take Injured Scout off ctage. 


(Patrol Leader salutes and runs off. His Scoutmaster sits down to writing again.) 


whistle sounds behind the scenes and row 
Scoutmaster nods his last Saturday. 
head as if satisfied, and continues writ- 


stops suddenly. 


ing.) 


(Injured scout enters with a rush, from 
opposite side of stage, if possible, holding 


left wrist with right hand.) 
I. S.: Sir, I've hurt my wrist! 


(Scoutmaster rises and examines 


wrist.) 
S. M.: Orderly! 
(Orderly enters and salutes. Scout- 
master does not look around.) 
S. M.: Send me two scouts. Quick! 
Sit down in the chair here. 


(Orderly salutes and exits.) 
S. M.: 
(Injured Scout sits down while 





The orderly. 


Scoutmaster continues ex- 
amining wrist. Enter Pa- 
trol Leader and Scout at a 
run. They salute.) 

S. M.: Here’s an injured 
wrist. Strained, I think. 

(Injured Scout’s head 
suddenly drops forward.) 

S. M.: Hello, he’s fainted. 
Tip that chair back. 

(Patrol Leader and Scout tip chair back 
until patient’s head is near ground, steady- 
ing him meanwhile. He revives and they 
sit him upright again.) 

S. M.: Yes, I’m sure it’s strained, and 
it’s just the shock that made him faint. 
Bind up the wrist tightly, and put the 
arm in a sling. 

(Patrol Leader and Scout take off their 
neckerchiefs, and use one to bandage wrist 
and the other to make a sling.) 

S. M.: Now make a chair carry and 





S. M.: Heigh-ho! I’ve got as far as 
Let’s see. Morning— 
mm. (Continues writing.) 

(Very Small Scout runs in and salutes 
hurriedly.) 

V. S. S.: (All in a breath) Please, sir, 
is the Eighth Scout Law cheerful or 


thrifty? 
S. M.: What’s that? 
V. S. S.: Is the Eighth Scout Law 


cheerful or thrifty? 

S. M.: Oh, I see. 
Eighth Law is “A 
Scout is cheerful.” 

Vv. S. S.: Thank 
you sir. (Turns to 
go off stage.) 

S M: I say, do you 
know what the Sev- 
enth Law is? 

V. S. S.: Yes, sir. 
“A scout is obedient.” 

S. M.: Yes, that’s 
it. (Grinning) Or- 
ders were not to 
bother me unless nec- 
Understand ? 
- S. S.: Yes, sir. 

(Very Small Scout 
salutes and runs off. 
Scoutmaster turns to 
writing again.) 

(Noise is heard be- 
hind scenes. Orderly’s 
voice—“But he’s very 
busy, and he can’t see 







anyone unless it’s 
ver y_ important.” 
Man’s_ voice—“Can’t 


see me, eh? I guess 
he can. Come on, you 
oung scamps,” etc., 
Whaszal a Farmer enters, 
pulling along two 
scouts by the ears. 
Orderly follows: Scoutmaster rises.) 

Farmer: (Using whatever dialect is 
local) Hey, be you the boss here? 

S. M.: Yes, what can I do for you? 

Farmer: Well, do these young good- 
fer-nothin’ scalawags belong to you, eh? 

S. M.: Yes, I’m responsible for them 
just now. What’s the matter? 

Farmer: Well, what d’you mean by 
lettin’ °em run through my oats makin’ a 
path six foot wide through the best part 
o’ the field, an’ spoilin’ enough to— 

Orderly: (Interrupting and bringing 
a chair from back of stage to Farmer) 
Will you have a chair, sir? 

(Orderly stands beside chair at salute. 
Farmer stares at him, releasing the other 
two scouts, who stand against back of 
stage side by side, rubbing their ears.) 

Farmer: Why, thank you, bub. Think 
I will. 

(Farmer sits down and Scoutmaster 
does the same. Exit Orderly. Farmer 
takes out bandanna handkerchief to mop 
face.) 

Farmer: Well, them two young rascals 
wuz runnin’ through my octs ma!:in’ tracks 
four foot wide or so, big ’nough fer a 
team o’ horses to pass down, an’—— 

(Farmer fumbles handkerchief, and 
drops it to ground. Before he can pick it 
up, one of the two scouts dives for it, and 
hands it to him politely with a salute. 
Farmer stares at him before he takes it.) 


The farmer. 
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Farmer: Why, thank you, sonny. As 
I wuz sayin’, I caught these young shavers 
o’ yourn right in the middle o’ my best 
oats with a path behind ’em two foot wide 
if *twas an inch, an’ I can’t afford to lose 
money like that. Now why d’ you let ’em 
run over the country makin’ trouble fer 
people Regt 

(Scout runs in with purse in his hand. 
Stops in front of Farmer and salutes.) 

Scout: Is this your purse, sir? I found 
it on the ground just after you passed 
through the camp. ; 

(Farmer takes purse and examines.) 

Farmer: Well, by golly! If that ain’t 
mine. An’ there’s a heap o’ cash in it, 
too, more ’n I usually carry round. 
(Takes out money.) Yes, there's the 
whole dollar an’ thirty-five cents all right! 
I wouldn’t like to lose all that money, no 
siree. Why, thanks, sonny. That wuz 
a good find all right. 

(Farmer starts to put purse in pocket, 
but hesitates, then opens it and takes out 
dime, which he holds out to Scout.) 

Farmer: Here y’ are, sonny. That's 
fer findin’ it fer me. 

Scout: (Saluting) No, thank you, sir. 
Scouts don’t take tips for their good turns. 
( Exits.) 

Farmer: (Looking after him open- 
mouthed, and still holding out the money) 
Well, I'll be—— Don’t take tips fer 
good Why, that’s the first boy I ever 
seen—— (Turning to Scoutmaster) 
That’s a good boy o’ yourn, mister. But 
as I wuz sayin’. These young fellers wuz 
in my oats walkin’ through ’em, an some 
o’ the oats wuz trampled down where 
they’d stepped. Now I don’t mind hav- 
in’ boys on my property, but they hadn’t 
oughter swish through my oats, had they? 

S. M.: Were you fellows in this gen- 
tleman’s oat field—on your honor? 

Both Scouts: Yes, sir. 

S. M.: How far were you in the oats? 

First Scout: About ten paces. 

Second Scout: About fifteen paces. 

First Scout: No, it was only ten be- 
cause 

Second Scout: 
teen because—— 

(Farmer stares at them.) 

Farmer: . Hey, you boys! 
you deny you wuz in my oats? 
seen you but me. 

First Scout: .We’re on our honor, sir. 

Well, I never! (To Scout- 
In all your boys young gentle- 











No, I’m sure it was fif- 


Why don’t 
No one 


Farmer: 
master.) 
men? 

S.M.: (Smiling.) We try to help them 
to be gentlémen. 

Farmer: I never did see! Why, — 
I guess it’ don’t matter anyway. They 
didn’t do no harm. Jes’ a step ’r two in 
the oats. ? 

First Scout: No, sir. We were in them 
quite ten paces! 

Second.,.Scout: 
sure! ~~ ™<- 

First Séout: (Explaining.)’; We saw 
a bird fly out of the oats and we wanted 
to find its nest. 

Farmer: What fer, to steal the eggs? 
Don’t you know it’s. wrong—— 

First Scout: No, sir, it wasn’t to .take 
the eggs. We don’t do that. Just wanted 
to see the nest. We're sorry we spoiled 


No, it was fifteen, rm 


the oats. ‘ 
Second Scout: Yes, we’re sorry, sir. 
Farmer: Well, I never did see, on my 


life! (To Scoutmaster.) It’s nothin,’ sir, 
nothin’ at ’ll. Jes’ a few straws bent down. 
They'll straighten out again by mornin’. 
Oh, nothin’, nothin’ at all! Sorry to have 
troubled you. 


(Farmer rises and shakes hands with 
Scoutmaster.) < 

S. M.: I’m sorry, sir, if the boys have 
bothered you. We've tried to keep off the 
crops since we’ve been here. 

Farmer: I’m sure you have, I’m sure 
you have. I wisht that young nevvy o’ 
mine from the city ’d keep offen ’em, too. 
Why don’t he jine in with you now? I 
seen him in the camp as I come through. 

S. M.: Oh, that boy? Well, I shouldn't 
wonder if he’d join a troop when he gets 
back to the city. We'll see. 

Farmer: I hope so, I hope so. Well, 1 
must be goin’, Sorry to waste your time, 
sir. "Twas nothin’ at all, nothin’ at all. 
(Turning to scouts.) Next time you boys 
comes nigh my place, jes’ drop in an’ have 
a drink o’ milk. Maybe we can find some 
apples, too. Eh, what? Wuz a boy myself 
once on a time. 

S. M.: You might like to see our camp 
before you go. Sorry I can’t show you 
around myself, but I’m busy just now. 
These scouts will take you about. 

Farmer: Thank you, sir, thank you. 
Sorry to trouble you. (Exit Farmer with 
hands on shoulders of scouts, still mut- 
tering friendly good-byes. Scoutmaster 
sits down at his writing again.) 

S. M.: Such is Scouting. Now for last 
Tuesday. (Continues writing.) 

(Tough enters excitedly, Orderly follow- 
ing.) 

Tough: Say, mister, it’s great! I seen 
it all, an’ it’s Work dat’s all fun fer fair! 

S. M.: What have you been watching? 

Tough: Oh, I seen dem wavin’ little 
flags round deir heads, an’ I tought dat 
wuz kids’ play, but de guy dat wuz showin’ 
me round begun readin’ out letters. An’ 
I asks him what he’s readin’, an’ he says 
it’s de letters dem kids is wavin’ wid de 
flags. An’ he explains it tuh me, an’ gee, 
I'd like tuh be able tuh wave tings like 
dat! 

(Tough pretends to expectorate on 
ground. Orderly jumps forward, but too 
late to stop him.) 

Orderly: We don’t do that in this 
camp. It isn’t healthy. 

(Tough wipes mouth with back of hand, 
and looks ashamed.) 

S. M.: Yes, that was signalling. It 
doesn’t take long to learn it. What else 
did you see? 

Tough: Oh, den dere wuz a gang dat 
wuz drawin’ little t’ings on papers, an’ it 
didn’t look like nuttin’ at all, but de guy 
he tells me it wuz de camp dey wuz draw- 
in’, just like ’s if yuh wuz lookin’ down 
on it frum de sky, an’ I seen dat wuz 
right, too, w’en yu 


derly starts forward, and Tough remem- 
bers and checks himself in time. Re- 
peats this at intervals through his s .) 

S. M.: They were drawing sketch maps 
of the camp. That’s something you have 
to do to get your first class badge. 

Tough: Dat’s firs’ class work, all right. 
An’ den dere wuz a gang ’ each udder 
up wid handkichers, an’ gee, dey looks 
funny! I starts to laugh at dem, but de 
guy he tells me dey’re pretendin’ dey’re 
hurt, y’ know—busted arms an’ legs an’ 
Vings. An’ anudder gang wuz finishin’ off 
a bridge acrost a stream, all made out o’ 
sticks an’ ropes—de bridge, y’ know, not 
de stream—but no nails ner iron ner nut- 
tin’ t? hold it togedder ’cept de ropes. An’ 
I tinks dat’s easy, but dey let’s me tie 
some o’ de knots tuh try it, an’ firs’ ting 
I knows dey’s slippin’ all down de sticks. 
Dat ain’t no cinch tyin’ dem sticks toged- 

(Continued on page 28) 


looked at it dat way. | 
(Tough starts to expectorate again, Or- | 
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WHETHER your troop eleven 

wins or loses you wilf all be 
hungry after the game—aiid aren’t 
you all glad that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches are as nourishing and whole- 
some as they are appetizing ! 
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You Can Beat 
Them All Now! 








Buy one right away—if you can’t, you can carn & 

f@ Coaster quickly—easy, pleasant work among your 

chums. Write us, we'll te ] you how—or have your = 

@ father write for you. Mention name and address of . 
@ your hardware desler when writing. 


gu Buffalo Sled Co.,131 Schenck St.,No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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L GLASS CUTTER No. 024 





‘| YouCanHaveLots of Fun 
ij And Make Many Useful Things 


With this. me¢liijnie’s tool you can 
a make inkstands,’ trays, glass win- 





a e dows for doll houses and other 
{4 novelties, you and the folks will be 
= proud of. 


Re Mciled for 6 cents. Write for free 
booklet of REAL Mechanic’s Tools. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.,. Inc. 
168 Chambers St., New York City 
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In the Scout 


Can You Camp in the Same 


Cave 


Place Next Year? 


By the Cave Scout 
F. J. P. 








Some wise old duffer said that days 
In Fall are “melancholy” ; 

I don’t believe a word of it— 

It’s just a lot of jolly! 

Come out into the hazy air 

And fill the woods with shoutin’, 
These Autumn days 

Are perfect days— 

A bully time for scoutin’! 


TELL you, fellows, there’s no time like 
I the fall! These crisp days make you 

so full of “pep” you feel like snorting 
around and tearing up the sod! 





This is the first anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Scout Cave. How many of 
you remembered it? It has been just one 
year since we first began having these 
heart-to-heart talks. But it doesn’t seem 
that long, does it? We’ve all been so busy. 
But we’ve had a lot of fun here together— 
and we’ve got right down to brass tacks 
on a lot of puzzling questions, too. 

I see a whole lot of scouts here today 
who have never been in the Cave before 
and I want to give you fair warning that 
you may hear something that will make 
you squirm. We try to get at the facts 
here and they are not always pleasant. But 
we always remember that we are here to 
try to make better scouts of ourselves, so 
we try to be good sports and grin and 
bear it—even the spells of “poetry” the 
Cave Scout sometimes indulges in. 





Let’s have a look in the old question hole 
and see what kind of an argument we can 
stir up this time. 

Here’s a letter from Illinois, but the 
name of the town isn’t given, and I can’t 
make out the cancellation mark on the en- 
velope. Let’s read it, anway: 


Dear Cave Scout :-— 

This isn’t going to be a question, but just a 
short statement about something that happened 
at our camp—something we all feel proud of. 
I won’t tell you the name of the town we live 
in because we don’t want you to think we are 
“tooting our own horn.” 

When we broke up our summer camp a couple 
of weeks ago, an old farmer came over to us 
and said: “Boys, I came over to tell you that 
any time you want to camp on my land, you 
can just come ahead; I’ll be glad to have you. 
I must confess that when you first came I was 
a little bit suspicious and I decided that if you 
didn’t behave yourselves I’d make you move 
off. So I watched you pretty close without 
letting you know it. So far as I know not one 
of you swiped any of my apples and I haven’t 
found any tracks in my melon patch or sweet 
corn field, either. So I’ve brought this sack 


of apples over for you to take home with you— 
just to show you that I know a good bunch of 
boys when I see them. Come again next year 
and stay as long as you like.” 

That made us feel pretty good, you bet, so I 
thought I’d write to you and tell you about it. 





Well, I guess there’s nothing in that 
letter to make us squirm—unless some of 
us are thinking about our own summer 
camps and are wondering whether or not 
we will be as welcome next year at our old 
stamping grounds as these Illinois scouts 
will be. 

Come to think about it, scouts, isn’t this 
a pretty good test by which we can de- 
termine whether or not our summer outing 
has been a complete success? Suppose each 
one of us stops right now and thinks 
about his summer camps and hikes? How 
jnany of us have left gates open, or walked 
through growing crops, or “borrowed” a 
few apples, or left our camping grounds 
in rather a “smelly” condition? 

Gee, wouldn't it be a fine thing if every 
troop in the country could make as good a 
report as these Illinois scouts have made? 

Well, there isn’t any reason in the world 
why we can’t do it if we only use our 
“beans” a little and learn the great les- 
son of individual responsibility. 





That sounds like a pretty big lesson to 
learn, doesn’t it?» But it simply means 
that it is up to every scout to do his own 
share. ~ Just suppose, for instance, that one 
member of this Illinois troop had “cooned” 
one of this generous old farmer’s water- 
melons. The whole troop would have been 
asked to move on—and I guess we'll have 
to admit that they would have “had it 
coming to them.” 

Individual responsibility—it means that 
each scout must say to himself, “I am re- 
sponsible for the reputation of my troop, 
and to a certain extent, of the whole Scout 
Movement. Gosh, it’s up to me to behave 
myself !” 

But individual responsibility goes a lit- 
tle farther than that. It means that a 
scout must be responsible not only for his 
own conduct, but for that of other mem- 
bers of his troop as well. This is where 
the idea of “teamwork” comes in. 

Suppose a boy is a pretty good scout 
himself, he obeys the Scout Law fairly 
well and passes his tests, but when he sees 








some other scout doing something that isn’t 
just right he says “shucks, I should worry! 
Thet’s none of my business!” Do you think 
tha. boy knows the full meaning of in- 
dividual responsibility? Well, I don’t think 
he does. In such a case a scout should say, 
“well, that fellow is making a fool of him- 
self and he’s queering the scouts. It’s up 
to me to do what I can to straighten him 
out !” 


Of course you have all seen football 
games and most of you know what a 
“grand-stand artist” is—a player who tries 
to show off his own wonderful ability and 
forgets to do the things which are best 
for the team as a whole. Well, a player 
like that is individual all right, but he 
doesn’t know much about responsibility. A 
football team may have a lot of individual 
stars and still get walloped to a “fare-thee- 
well” by a bunch of men with less ability, 
who have teamwork down pat. Teamwork 
means that each man must be willing to 





‘help every other man on the team, and to 


sacrifice himself, if necessary, for the good 
of the team as a whole. In other words, 
he must have his individual responsibility 
highly developed. 

It is the same way with a troop of 
scouts. A boy must be willing to sacrifice 
his own desires, on occasions, for the sake 
of the troop and of the Movement. And 
he must feel that it is his duty: to help 
every member of his troop, and every 
scout, to be the right kind of a scout so 
that people will have a good opinion of the 
troop as a whole, and of the Movement as 
a whole. That’s teamwork. 

And it may encourage you to know that 
such a sense of responsibility, and the re- 
sulting ability to do teamwork, is one of 
the finest qualifications a boy can possess. 
It will be worth a lot to him in a great 
many ways, all his life. 





Remember that those of us who meet 
here in the Cave are honest-to-goodness 
scouts, all wool and a yard wide—fellows 
who know that Scouting means more than 
merely marching around with a six-foot 
stick. We try to get down to bed-rock, 
here, and do some serious work on the 
fundamentals. 

Well, come again next month, fellows. 

Tue Cave Scovr. 


, . 

Scouts’ Questions Answered 
_ Q. What are the names of some books deal- 
ing with Requirement 2 of the merit badge for 
archery ?—Scout E. B., Conn. 

A. There are no books on the subject of 
archery prepared especially for boys. Sufficient 
information to enable a scout to qualify for the 
merit badge of archery can be obtained in the 
Handbook for Boys on pages 33 and 95 to 100. 
There is also an excellent article in Boys’ Lire 
for July, 1914. 

. The scoutmaster of a troop is in strange 
country; the troop is disorganized; can a boy 
continue belonging to the Boy Scouts of America 
by registering himself with National Head- 
quarters?—M. P., Cuba. 

A. Every scout must be a member of a 
registered troop. If the scoutmaster leaves the 
troop, national headquarters will be glad to re- 
ceive notice from one of the scouts and will do 
everything possible to secure a new scoutmaster. 
Please send us your name, address and troop 
number. 

; Please tell me in Boys’ Lire how much 
it costs to be a scout?—A. L. G., Brooklyn. 

A. The registration fee.is 25c. This entitles 
a scout to a celluloid covered membership cer- 
tificate. A scout is not required to pay any- 
thing more, but may buy a uniform and badge, 
and other official equipment if he wishes. The 
Brooklyn Headquarters is at 201 Montague St. 
Call there and find out what troop you should 
join. 

Q. Can a scoutmaster or a deputy scout 
commissioner give the second and first class 
testa without the scout commissioner being pres- 
ent or has the scout commissioner any authority 
to direct scoutmasters to give the second and 
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first clase tests themselves?—G. W. O. Kittan- 
ning, PG. 

A. The local council has the authority to say 
how, when and by whom the examinations in 
the various tests shall be given. The first class 
tests and merit badge tests are often given or 
reviewed by the local court of honor. Even the 
second class tests will be more impressive if taken 
before the court of honor. In towns where there 
is not too much work for the court of honor, 
scouts are sometimes required to appear before 
them to take the examinations. 

Can a scout be expelled from a troop of 
scouts for not taking a certain examination in 
a certain length of time?—Scout E. P., Pa. 

The matter of admitting a scout to a 
troop or dropping him from its membership is 
entirely in the hands of the scoutmaster and the 
troop committee, 


A Strenuous Afternoon 


(Continued from page 21) 
der so dey’ll stay put! 

S. M.: No, bridge building looks a bit 
hard—until you know how. But do you 
think you’d like to join a troop when you 
get back to the city? 

Tough (emphatically): “Yuh—bet—cher 
—neck! 

S.M.: Well, we'll see about that when 
we get there. In the meantime you can 
start in learning some of the things you 


* have’ to know before you can take your 


oath and become a real scout. (To Or- 
derly), Take this chap out and get one of 
the scouts to start him on his tenderfoot 
work. And tell the supper orderlies we'll 
have a visitor to-night. (To Tough) You'll 
stay to supper with us, won’t you? 

Tough: Yuh betcher—I mean, t’anks, 
mister. 

(Exit Orderly and Tough, latter walk- 
ing behind Orderly, holding himself with 
stiff back, and trying to march military 
fashion. Scoutmaster continues writing.) 

(Enter Very Small Scout in a rush, fol- 
lowed by Orderly, who chases him around 
stage, Very Small Scout calling out—) 

V.S.S.: Please, sir, how do you do the 
Fireman’s Lift? 

S. M. (grinning): Here, Orderly, take 
this young pest out and keep him out! 

(Orderly catches him, and starts to lead 
him off by the scruff of the neck.) 

S. M.: Or wait! He wanted to know 
how to do the Fireman’s Lift. You might 
as well show him. Carry him out that 
way. 

(Orderly lays him on floor, and carries 
him out with Lift.) 

S. M.: Well, I’m getting a few min- 
utes to myself now and then. Thursday 
afternoon. Let me see. Paper chase. 
(Continues writing.) 

(Enter Patrol Leader with scout. They 
salute.) 

P. L.: This chap has just passed his 
tenderfoot work with me, sir. You know 
we made a special arrangement to let him 
come out to camp with us if he passed 
his tenderfoot here. Can we give him his 
oath now, sir? There’s just about time 
before supper. 

S. M. (aside): Might as well give 
I suppose. (To P. L.) All right. Call 
in the .troop. 

(Exit P. L. Whistles sound behind 
scenes, and troop marches in and forms 
up for ceremony of taking Scout Oath. 
Oath is taken. Then flag is saluted and 
lowered. Bugle sounds supper calls be- 
hind scenes, and scouts are dismissed and 
run off in a hurry.) 

S. M. (gathering up papers): Well, old 
report, you’re pretty hashy, but I guess I 
can touch Mae up a bit For Now for 


supper. That’s what I call a strenuous 
afternoon. 
(Exit S. M.) 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 

This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to. any one—in the 
United States. 
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The Man in: ‘the Multitude . 


" Wheiéver you are, ¥ is ‘soe 
sible to reach any one: of our 
hundréd ion population. 
You _ single out sary this 
vast throng an particu ins 
dividual with whom es desite 
to speak. 

‘To bring this ne the Bell 
System spent years: -and » 


“millions, extending” its lines? 


everywhere, anticipating the ul-: 
timate triumph: | It has had the 
foresight and the: courage ‘to 
unite. this great country, com- 
munity by community, info one 
telephone neighborhood... 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY: 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 
One System 
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MECCANO Engineering is real Enginegin 
MECCANO—can duplicate any machinegructt 
large, strong models, or small, complicated; mc 


that are true to correct Engineering pring 
Automobiles, Aeroplanes, Steamships, Sub 


Hi 
ines, 


other things, all different, can be made wi tHECC 


house. 


MECCANO Shows You 
What Real Engineering Is 


You build just like a real engineer, using minia- 
ture steel beams, girders, angle irons, rods, 
wheels, gears, nuts and bolts. MECCANO is 
the greatest toy ever invented’ for boys. It’s 
more than a toy—it’s an education in mechanics 
and engineering. MECCANO is the original 
building toy that builds models true to mechan- 
ical re engineering principles. The MECCANO- 
wise boy knows about real engineering and me- 
chanics; he learns as he builds—and he has a 
heap of fun at the same time. 


The Three-in-One Toy 


MECCANO is Mechanical; because you can 
build small or large, simple or complicated ma- 
chinery ; Electrical; because you can operate all 
your models with the MECCANO Electric Mo- 
tor; Constructional; because you can construct 
large, strong models, taller than you are your- 
self. MECCANO is the only Mechanical; 
Electrical and Constructional building toy. 
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MECCANO Builds 
10,000 Models 


10,000 models were built and entered in our last contest. 


You can build all those shown in our big Manual of 
Instruction, all those in any other manual—and you 
can keep on building new models as long as you can 
think of anything to build. The number of parts you- 
get in an erecting outfit isn’t what counts. It’s how 
many different ways you can use each part—that’s 
what counts. MECCANO has more interchangeable 
patts than any other builder. You use the same 
parts in more different ways; for more different 
things. It is this greater inter-change-ability of 
MECCANO Parts that makes MECCANO so much 

better. That is why MECCANO builds so many 

more models. Each MECCANO part has the MEC- 

CANO Equidistant Holes — that’s what makes them 

interchangeable ! 


MECCANO $1,000.00 


Prize Contest 


Build a good model of anything and win a Prize 
in the 1915-16’ Contest. Anybody can enter; every- 
body has an equal chance. Get an Entry Blank 
at the Toy Department—it tells you just what to do. 

You ought to get MECCANO-wise. See the 
MECCANO Outfits and the new parts at Toy 
Departments. Pick the outfit you’re going to get! 
If' you have MECCANO get the Inventor’s Ac- 
cessory Outfit. Find out all about 
MECCANO—it’s the finest fun ever 
invented for live-wire boys! 
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Scout NAME 
Knife ! 
Do You Want It? 
Boys’ Life Will Help You. 


It is new, distinctive 
—different from the 

ordinary knife; 
will last years 
longer. 





















Yours with One 
Subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ 
Life and 
50c. 


3%” 
long, 
t w o 
“* © a r- 
Van” Steel 
blades—the 
finest knife 
steel in the 
world — made 
from the fa- 
mous Damascus 
sword blade for- 
mula. Will hold a 
keener edge longer 
than any other steel. 
2 Blades; Regular 
Price, $1.50. 


Gift at 


on the trans- 
parent handles, 
which are as 
clear as glass and 
tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, with the maga- 
zine’s name on one 
side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on 
the other side. These spe- 
cial insignias cannot be 
removed without destroy- 
ing the knife. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., New York 


Send me the Scout Name Knife for the 
enclosed $1.50; this amount to also include 
One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 











With the Scouts Afield 


Stories of Interesting Activities in All Parts of the Country. 








Mr. Taft's Address to Scouts 


at San Francisco 


EMBERS of Troops 1, 11, 12 and 

18, Boy Scouts of America, of San 
Francisco, rendered valuable service in 
ushering the great throng of visitors from 
all over the world who attended a meetin 
of the American Red Cross at Festiva 
Hall at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco. Honorable 
William Howard Taft, former President 
of the United States, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker. 

Following the meeting, the boy scouts 
gave a demonstration of first aid work on 
the Marina, the magnificent outdoor field 
which forms a part of the Exposition 
grounds. Mr. Taft and party were most 
interested spectators and viewed the work 
of the boys from a specially arranged plat- 
form in the center of the field. An audi- 
ece estimated at ten thousand looked on 
while the boys went through the program 
of bandaging, rescue work, etc. Dr. G. H. 
Richardson, a prominent physician of San 
Francisco was in charge of the work. 

Immediately following the conclusion of 
the program, Mr. Taft left his place and 
standing before the scouts who were at 
attention, spoke to them. Mr. Taft said 
in part: 

Boys, you and I are members of the same 
great organization and I am very proud of 
my membership, as I am sure you are. You 
have demonstrated today that you are pre- 
pared, and efficiently prepared, to render 
aid to others who may be greatly in need of 
assistance. This is the great underlying 
purpose of the Boy Scouts of America 
organization, that boys may be trained to 
help others, and the officers and men who 
are at the hend of the movement desire 
above all else that this spirit may dominate 
every boy in this great country of ours. 
We have reason to be very proud of you 
boys of San Francisco for the splendid 
work which you have done at this great 
exposition today. May God bless you, every 
one. 

One of the features of the occasion was 
the giving of the Boy Scout yell by the 
boys at the conclusion of Mr. Taft’s re- 
marks. The latter seemed to deeply ap- 
preciate the spirit with which the yell was 
given, ending as it did with three cheers 
for Mr. Taft. 

This program was arranged by request 
of the officers of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. Com- 
missioner W. S. Wollner, Dr. G. H. Rich- 
ardson and the Scoutmasters co-operated 
with National Field Scout Commissioner 
Cross in working out'the details. 





Mountain Tower Buiit by Scouts 


One of the “good turns” recently ac- 
complished by the Boy Scouts of. Dover 
Plains, N. Y., was the erection of an ob- 
servation tower on the point of a mountain 
that juts out into the Harlem Valley about 
two miles south of the village. From this 
observation tower there is a view to the 
south of approximately forty miles, while 
to the north thirty miles is the limit of 
vision. Since the erection of the tower a 
great many people have visited it. 

The building of the tower was a con- 
siderable task as it was accomplished 
without using any special tools. The four 
; main poles are thirty feet long and twelve 
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|inches in diameter at the base and had 
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The Dover Plains Scouts’ Tower 


to be carried two hundred yards up the 
hill from the place where they were cut. 
Two of the poles had been erected and 
the third was on the way up, when an 
unusually strong gust of wind blew them 
down and the work had to be done all 
over again. Finally, however, the task 
was completed, and the tower is now as 
solid as a rock. Its steadiness is shown 
by the fact that the picture of the tower 
was taken on a long exposure, when the 
wind was blowing so hard that Scoutmas- 
ter Matthews had to lean against it to 
keep his balance while he took the pic- 
ture. In spite of this the picture is clean- 
cut, showing that it was not shaking in 
the wind. 





News With Scout Ideas In It for You 


HAT do you boys think when you read 

the reports in BOYS’ LIFE about scout 
activities in all parts of the country? Do 
you simply read them through and say to 
yourself—‘“These scouts are certainly a live- 
ly bunch!” or “what a lot of interesting 
things scouts are doing?” 

Well, that is one reason why we print 
these reports, but we wonder if most of you 
scouts know about a still more important 
reason ? 

Here is what the editors of BOYS’ LIFE 
want you to think when you read these re- 
ports: “Gee! That certainly is a corking 
stunt this troop has pulled off! I wonder 
why our troop couldn’t do something like it? 
Guess I’d better bring up this matter for dis- 
cussion at the next troop meeting.” 

These reports are just chock full of sug- 
gestions of things to do and that are espe- 
cially good because they tell, in most cases, 
how other scouts actually have done them. 
If other scouts can accomplish these things, 
why cannot your troop do them, too? 

Here are just a few items which have been 
selected because they are especially sugges- 
tive. Read them through carefully and you 
will be sure to get a hunch for some inter- 
esting stunt for your own troop. Just read 
over all the items and look for suggestions 
in them. We are anxious for you to take ad- 
vantage of the experience of successful troops 
everywhere. The whole “Scouts Afield” de- 
partment is a regular gold mine, full of nug- 
gets of information and inspiration. 


Get the idea? 
THE EDITOR. 





Wrenrra, Kansas.—On his return from _ his 
trip to the coast recently Scoutmaster Franklin 
Payne received a warm welcome from Troop 5. 
The boys had watched all incoming trains for 
several days and upon his arrival they took 
charge of both Mr. Pa ne and his wife, looked 
after their baggage and escorted them to their 
home where a fine breakfast had been prepared. 


— 
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ZeBuLON, Ga.—Second Class Scout Walter 
Green, of the Crow Patrol of Troop 1, Zebulon, 
Ga., has worked out an ingenious chart by 
means of which he can ascertain at a glance the 
distance between any large towns in the vicinity 
of that in which he lives. Scout Green finds 





‘ 


that it is especially helpful in directing travelers 
who inquire about the distance to these towns. 
A reproduction of Scout Green’s chart is given 
herewith, since Boys’ Lirs feels that it is a 
suggestion that many other scouts will be glad 
to follow. 

MIAMISBURG, OnI0.—A feature of the Miamis- 
burg camp was a Mothers’ Day, which was en- 
joyed as much by the boys as by the mothers who 
attended it. 

TaMPA, Fta.—An entertainment for their pa- 
rents and a demonstration of first aid, signalling, 
ete., was given by the four patrols of the Tampa 
troop. These boys are planning to give an ex- 
hibition of swimming and lifesaving in the near 
future. 

LAKE OpgessA, Micu.—While on their way 
home from a successful camp at Gun Lake, 
the scouts of Lake Odessa entertained the peo- 
ple of Hastings with an excellent drill and 
exhibition of scout work. ) 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A boy scout lifesaving 
class has just been organized at Knoxville, Tenn., 
under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Webb, of 
the Mine Rescue Station. The class is com- 
posed of scouts who are anxious to be of service 
in cases of drowning, or in any emergency where 
quick and scientific action is necessary. The 
class has access to the pulmotor in the mine 
rescue station at all times, and as the majority 
of the members have bicycles the pulmotor czan 
be rushed to the scene of an emergency on 
very short notice. The Scout Commissioner of 
Knoxville, Mr. W. P. Toms, and Mr. D. T. 
Blakey, president of the Local Council, are plan- 
ning to send the class to Jellico soon to com- 
pete in a life-saving vontest with teams of 
miners from various paris of the mining dis- 
tricts. The members of the class are Russell 
McBath, Roland Crane, George Crane, Morris 
Bloomer, Houston McNutt, Fred Chandler, Hale 
Thomes. Ben Gallaher, Glenn Snodgrass and Wil- 
liam Kane. E. F. Easton is Scoutmaster of this 
troop. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Assistant Scoutmaster L. P. 
Denmark insists that all scouts who wish to go 
to camp with him shall be immunized against 
typhoid fever before they leave home. The re- 
sponsibility of a lot of boys is, in the judg- 
ment of this assistant scoutmaster, sufficient to 
warrant his refusing permission for them to go 
to camp hereafter unless they have taken this 
precaution. 

NATRONA, Pa.—Members of Natrona Troop of 
Boy Scouts are harvesting a crop of beans and 
selling them to the residents of the town. Early 
in the year these boys were given the use of a 
large plot of ground and the money from the 
sale of the beans and other vegetables which they 
raised will be used in the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Scorrsporo, ALA.—The scouts here have 
twenty members in their troop, which is only a 
year old—six First Class, two Second Class and 
twelve Tenderfoot.: They acted as a: Bureau of 
Information for the Jackson County Fair last 
year, and recently they saved a building from 
destruction by fire. They worked around town 
and earned enough money to rent a fine build- 
ing for headquarters, where they have their scout 
library and patrol flags. t 

Ciyps, On10.—New members are joining the 
Clyde troop almost every week. The boys re- 
cently held an entertainment in which the Camp 
Fire Girls also took part; the receipts were $20. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Troop 8 conducts trials by 
jury for any infraction of a Scout Law or un- 
excused absence from meeting. 

ScraNTON, Pa.—Scoutmaster Parry reports 
some interesting ways for troops to earn money. 
His troop has sold salt for a Scranton company, 
which gives the ‘troop one barrel for selling 
ten, and as the boys make 5c a bag on each 
bag sold the profits accumulate. His troops 
with others take the contract for delivering the 
telephone book at 1c each. -His troop delivered 
1,200 books. Old newspapers and magazines 
are brought to the troop headquarters and are 
sold at prices ranging from 38c to 65c per 100 

~nds. A Scout is “given a credit of 5¢ 
to ds his dues for bringing in 25 Ibs. of 
paper. These boys recently ran a relay race of 
five miles. Twenty-two boys ran and the time 
was 22 minutes flat. 





Stories About the Pictures 
on Our Double Page 


HE double page of pictures in this month’s 
Boys’ Lire contains an unusual mumber 
of interesting snapshots taken in the big 
western country. All scouts will be glad to 
know that their western brothers are so active. 

In the upper left-hand corner is a view of 
Troop 1, Atwater, Calif., taken on their trip 
through the Yosemite Valley. A splendid view 
of the famous Yosemite Falls is shown. On this 
trip the boys walked 185 miles in twelve days. 

Just below the Atwater scouts we see Troop 1, 
of Cowles, New Mexico, trying to drink all the 
water in a stream which runs through the Santa 
Fe National Forest? These New Mexico scouts 
are lucky enough to have a real forest ranger 
for their scoutmaster. His name is A. J. Con- 
nell. Recently Mr. Connell took the troop to his 
ranger station where they learned a great deal 
about woodcraft. During their stay in the woods 
there was a severe forest fire and the boys had 
an opportunity to study the methods by which 
such fires are extinguished. ey have secured 
a@ special permit for four acres of land in the 
Santa Fe Canyon where they are building a cabin 
to use as a winter camp. . 

Handicraft work was a special feature of the 
scout camp at Grand Rapids, Mich. The picture 
just below the New Mexico scouts shows two 
Michigan boys making a camp settee. 

To the right of the Yosemite Valley picture is 
a view of a mountain lake near Leadville, Colo., 
where Troops 1 and 2 had their summer outing. 
The Leadville scouts claim the distinction of 
being the “highest’’ scouts in the United States 
for Leadville is situated at an elevation of 
10,200 feet above sea level. Camping requires 
great care at this altitude where there is frost 
nearly every night. One of the greatest regrets 
of these highland scouts is that they cannot learn 
to swim, because the water in these mountain 
lakes is nearly always near the freezing point. 

The picture just below the lake scene shows a 
group of Leadville scouts on the slope of Mount 
Massive, 14,424 feet high, Colorado’s highest 
mountain. As Scoutmaster David McMartin says 
—‘ This is a cold spot for ‘tenderfeet.’ ” 

Just below these mountain climbers, we see the 
smiling face of Scout Clyde Sullivan, of Troop 1, 
Lockwood, Ohio. Scout Sullivan won a great 
reputation for himself at the Carthage Fair held 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, August 12 to 15. His 
specialty was finding lost children. On the first 
day of the fair he found five little tots who were 
erying their eyes out for vanished mammas. 
Scout Sullivan took charge of the children and 
succeeded in finding a mother for every one of 
them before dark. He received special com- 
mendation from the fair officials for his fine 
detective work in finding the parents of lost chil- 
dren from the meagre descriptions given by the 
heart-broken little ones. 

To the right of the Leadville scout pictures is 
a snap-shot of a “cowboy” in the scout camp at 
Chattanooga, Tennesee. These Chattanooga 
scouts, on account of their kindness, made a 
great hit with the cows that supplied the camp 
with fresh milk. 

Just below this picture is a group of “Cave 
Scouts,” at Lancaster, 8S. C. Scoutmaster John 
H. Poag reports that the boys of Lancaster are 
developing into first rate scouts. 

Below the “Cave Scouts” we see two Big 
Springs, Texas, boys enjoying a stiff climb in the 
cliffs near that city. Scout Mark Harwell, who 
sent the picture, reports that his troop is making 
rapid progress. 

_In the upper right-hand corner is a striking 
view of a rocky peak in the mountains near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, taken on a recent hike under 
the supervision of Scoutmaster ©. H. Spencer, 
Jr. Scouting is booming in Salt Lake City. 

The picture just below shows a bunch of “pie- 
faced” scouts at New Rochelle, N. Y. It’s kind 
of hard to get at. the pie in this position, but it 
tastes good just the same, and the contest is very 
exciting. Y 

e picture in the lower right-hand corner 
shows a party of Denver Boy Scouts constructing’ 
&@ mountain trail for Uncle Sam, under the direc- 
tion of Scout Commissioner Walter ©. Jay. The 
trail was built under the supervision of a United 
States forest ranger who pronounced the job first 
class in every respect. One incident occurred 
which proved that these Denver scouts are the 
real article. After the greater part of the trail’ 
had been built, it was discovered that it had been 
made partly of solid ound and partly of 

made” ground. The forest ranger explained 
that a first class trail should be three feet wide 
and all solid ground. It was explained to the 
boys that they were not bound by any written 
contract to make the trail any wider and they 
were under no legal obligations to improve the 
work which they had done. But the scouts re- 
me ge: they ere the trail right if it 

all summer an ey went at it a i 
a will and did an A-1 job. ere ee 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 ft. ofhard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to Boy 

Scout Haversack . . . $2.50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack. (Steel rod if desired 5 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $ * 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 


18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 


LANEEUMELEESUUEEGELUATS 
We Teach you 

- toDRAW<a - 
releleremcrelisime 


Most Art Schools merely teach 
you how to draw pictures—we 


PT 
DUGEOAUAERUURORGROOUUEEOUEREE 


WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 
913 FST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Learn Watchwork, Jevelrywork and 


4 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 

aving. ary, and your sorviens are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
‘CVUGNEDUEDEDEDHUNEDADEEETOODENEDTONTENDNEDONETNSNDNOROETENDNEDTTveRsernaenTvEnUeT ooreaHoeenioensoeoees cereeveetrioeerernereressenrety 


a 
CHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 
all Schools (or camps) in U. 8. 
‘ant for girls or boys? Main- 
merican ’ Association. 
Write, 1050 Times Building, New York, or 1550 Masonic 
Temple, Chi 
Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boy’s Lire. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boy’s Lire when answering adver- 
tisements. 
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For the Boy 
who likes 


Good Books 


Every real boy with snap 
and vim in his makeup 
) likes good books. Liere 
is a and new list of 
them written by the 
boys’ favorite authors 

jally for the boys 

like good books. 





THE SECRET PLAY 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
A. story of high school athletics. A _ real 
Barbour story with the Barbour snap. [II- 
luStrated, $1.30 net. 
THE ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
A-splendid story of the heroes of our own 


country. Picturing some of the great Union 
leaders of the Civil War. Illustrated, $1.30 
net. 


FAIR PLAY 
By Hawley Williams 

A new volume by the author of “Johnson of 
Lansing,” showing how well it pays to play 
fair. fitustrated, $1.25 net. 
T. HAVILAND HICKS, FRESHMAN 

By J. R. Elderdice 
story with fun and good fellow- 
through. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 

AGAINST ODDS 

By William Heyliger 
A new story of school I'fe by the author 
ef “Bartley, Freshman Pitcher.” Illustrated, 


$1.25 net. 

MAKING GOOD 
By W. T. Nichols 
A. story of a boy who was determined to 
succeed in spite of great difficulties. Illus- 
trated, $1.25 net. 


JOE MANNING 
By Irving Williams 


A gine out-of-doors story of some boys who 
form a club and spend their time in camp- 
ing. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


A Prep. 
ship al 


Send a post card today for 
a new catalogue af books for 
oti including other books 

hese authors and other 
i kRown writers of boys’ 





D. “APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 ‘W.. 32nd Street New York City 











ALERT AND 
WANTED ALERT ANe BOYS 
in every. town and scout — to sell our remark- 
able Colored Charts of American and Eurepean 
History. The selling — is 25 cents each, and. of 
this the agent keeps half. - Every intelligent person 
will buy one, and agents should earn from two to 
five dollars a day in part time or evenings. Com- 
plete outfit with full sellin 


P akiereetions free. Write 
at once for territory. RAPHIC TEXT. BOOK 
COMPANY, 31-33 East 27th St., New York. ; 





Nautical Troop 





in Canoe Regatta 








N active troop of nautical scouts has 

beén formed at Oakmont, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. This troop is under the 
jurisdiction of the Allegheny County 
Council and any First-Class scout in the 
county is privileged to apply for admis- 
sion. A limit of twenty-five members has 
been set for the first troop, and as soon 
as this number is reached, a second troop 
will be started. Mr. P. W. Price is scout- 
master of Nautical Troop No. 1. 


A number of prominent Pittsburgh men 
who have served in the Navy have offered 
to assist in training the nautical scouts. 
Oakmont is situated on the Allegheny 
River about twelve miles north of Pitts- 
burgh. At this point in the river there 
is a stretch of about ten miles of slack 
water averaging about one-quarter of a 
mile in width. The river is a popular sum- 
mer resort and there are frequently held 
regattas, lantern parades, boat races, etc. 
These various activities will give the nau- 
tical scouts an opportunity to be of service 
as life savers and as water police. 


Nautical Troop 1 has already attained 
some distinction by winning a silver cup 
offered as first prize in a canoe regatta 
in the latter part of July. These scouts 
also constructed a model of the battle- 
ship Pennsylvania, which was exhibited 
during the regatta. 





Dunkirk, N. Y.—Two_ twenty-eight foot 
whaleboats are being loaned by the U. 8. navy 
to the scouts of Dunkirk. A regular troop of 
nautical scouts is being formed among the old- 
cr hoys to man the boats, and while all scouts 
will be allowed the privilege of the boats, the 
older boys will be in charge. Later it is planned 
to use,these crafts as lifesaving boats. 











for Parlor, School Room or 
Stage. Dialogues, Speakers, 

Comic Monologues, instrels 
qonee e, Speretine. rettas. Musical Pieces. 


tations, Tableaux, Games, 
all ages 


Delle Si. Sasiele for ‘ Ges Dose 18, Shiowte, Loe 
SCOUTS IN CAMP 


A 5-act Play written especially for Scouts, Send 
35 cents for a copy. Address National headquar- 
ters or Leroy C. Partch, Lake Mills, Wis. 





Merprorp, Mass.—A thirty-foot cutter, former- 
ly used on the bttleship Virginia, has been 
presented to the Medford scouts. This boat was 
otemee through sy efforts of Mayor Benjamin 
F. Haines, and has been renovated throughout 
painted gray and new sents installed. Manned 
by a picked crew, it will be used as an in- 
struction 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—When Nautical Troop 
117 of the Boy Scouts of America returned 
from its second cruise to Toms River and Bar- 





negat Bay it brought the Sea Scouts’ Cham- 
pionship and a profound admiration for Scout 

ay T. Tarbuck, who broke all sea scout rec- 
ords by swimming five miles, part of the way 
agetast a head tide, in three and one-half hours. 








View ey the Allegheny River, near Pittsburgh, during the regatta. 


Harm in Smoking 2 


MOKING is all very well for men as a 
= pleasing habit, but it costs a deal of 
money which might otherwise be used for 
something better than disappearing in a 
cloud. wenty-five million pounds is a 
very big sum of money, but that is what 
is spent on tobacco in Great Britain in 


one year. And also it does not do their 
health much d. 
But for a lad who-is still growing, to- 


bacco is an absolute poison, because it 
always weakens. your heart; and the heart 
is a kind of pump which takes the blood 
and drives it through all the little pipes or 
veins to every corner of your body, and 
this blood then makes the bone, flesh, and 
muscle which build you up into a strong 
and healthy man. 

If the heart becomes weakened by smok- 
ing or any other causes it cannot pump the 
blood properly; consequently the boy does 
not grow big and strong. He graduall 
becomes fon finds himself easily tired, 
his food does not agree with him, he gets 
headaches and his eyesight weakens, and 
so he gradually deodens into a r, de- 
pressed little worm instead of a big, bright 
and active young man. 

No one ever took to smoking while a 
boy because he liked it—for it gives a most 
unpleasant taste until you are used to it, 

4 it makes you uncommonly sick. 

But many boys are such little funks— 
afraid of what others. will say—that they 
face this unpleasantness in order to show 
off and look like men. They think them- 
selves awfully manly when swaggering 
about with a cigarette between their lips, 
but if a man sees them he only thinks them 
little fools—Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of England. 





PORTLAND, Mr.—Because he had learned the 
methods of first cid, and because he did not 
lose his presence of mind, a scout who did not 
ive his name, saved a ten-year-old boy, Robert 
fileox, from ow ye | bleeding to death. Robert 
was playing and fell tn an open jack-knife, 
pen ap an ugly gash his right arm. Th>* 
scout immediately removed his garter and * . 
it tightly around the boy’s arm above th ut. 
Two stitches were later found to be necessary. 
The boy's parents wanted to thank the scout, 
but he could not be found, neither could his 
name be learned 
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The Substitute 


(Continued from page 6.) 


gaining now. The Lakeside team, playing 
desperately, stopped the trick plays before 
they were under way, and blocked the run- 
ners who tried to receive forward passes. 
Rindon had clearly exhausted her offensive 
plays and was now merely playing a de- 
fensive game. They risked no more tricks 
lest one go wrong and play into the hands 
of their opponents. Their bucks gained 
them nothing against the Lakeside line. 
But they were gamely holding against the 
rushes of the heavy Lakeside backs. It 
looked as if there would be no further 
score. Both teams were tiring, for the 
play had been terribly fast. Back and 
forth went the ball. Lakeside would ad- 
vance a little way and then kick. Rindon 
would take as much time as possible with 
their plays and then kick in turn. They 
were very plainly stalling for time. 


HE referee’s whistle announced the 

start of the last quarter. In the first 
play there was a fierce smother of red and 
blue uniforms and when the pile had un- 
covered, a crimson player lay prostrate. 
“It’s my knee,” said Benton, gritting his 
teeth together with the pain. With the 
help of Allen and Goodwin he got on his 


feet, but when he attempted to step on! 
the injured leg he would have fallen but 


for the support of his teammates. Slowly, 
with their help, he hobbled toward the 
sidelines. The rooters rose in a cheer for 
the injured player. He had not filled his 
place as well as he ought, but he had 
played his best that day and past mistakes 
were forgotten. 

Coach Wilton looked toward the substi- 
tute bench and his eye fell on Roland 
Mott. The coach thought of his faithful 
work. There seemed no chance to score 
now anyway and the boy could fill the 
place for the rest of the game. So he 
called, “Mott, take right tackle.” 

Roland sprang up and pulled off his 
sweater. His face was flushed at the un- 
expected chance and he was trembling all 
over with eagerness and_ excitement. 
Quickly he reported to the officials and 
took his place in the line. The game went 
on. Roland, fresh and eager, played with 
an enthusiasm that made up for what he 
lacked in weight and experience. Ad had 
been trying in vain to get the team to 
show the old fighting spirit. The game 
seemed hopeless and they had lost the old 
dash and ginger which should have ad- 
vanced the ball. Now Ad called for a quar- 
terback play through right tackle. He 
had not made a play there during the 
whole second half. Roland summoned all 
his strength and hit his opponent low and 
with every bit of energy in his 145 pounds 
of weight. Taken off his guard, the big 
Rindon tackle was fairly stopped for the 
first time that day and Ad went through. 
Dodging through the scattered players he 
made fifteen yards before the surprised 
Rindon backs could get him. 

“One minute to play,” announced the 
timekeeper. As the team lined up Roland 
drew Ad aside, “Try me once on a for- 
ward pass,” he said. Ad _ considered. 
There was little chance of scoring in the 
time that remained. He remembered that 
pass which Roland had received in the 
scrub game and in a moment a plan of 
action presented itself. He signalled for 
a punt formation and then shouting, “Hold 


(Concluded on page $1.) 







we will send you 
from photographs. 


/ LETTERS FROM 
BROTHER BILL 


Assoc. Editor of “The American Boy” 


Let, Bill tell you all that the Varsity coaches told him. 
Learn: t6 play the game as the college men play it— 
with brain as well as with brawn. There’s more real, 
useful “‘meat’” and more good, clean reading in this 
book than you eter found between two covers. If 
your bookseller is out of stock, send 55 cents and 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


428 West Broadway 
New York 





Over! 


Boys! Here’s real football 
for you! Here’s a book that 
tells you how to play the game 
that wins. It is full of inside in- 

formation and live tips from the 
first page to the last. Ask the near- 

est bookseller for 













By WALTER K. TOWERS 









a copy postpaid. Mlustrated 













BOVIM BOUILLON CUBES 


With Chicken and Parsley 


FOR FALL HIKES 


When the halt is called, lay and light your 
fire with one of the two matches allowed and 
then when the water boils let each scout enjoy 
a steaming hot cup of this delicious and nourish- 
ing refreshment. 

Bovim is made from selected fresh meat and 
vegetables, well seasoned and greatly superior 
to any similar product. Has a distinct flavor 
all its own. 

Tested and enthusiastically recommended by 
fifty Scout Masters and Commissioners. 

Put up in convenient packages for the pocket 
or haversack. 


Postpaid 
4 cubes (0c. 10 cubes 25¢, 
50 cubes $1.00. 100 cubes $2.00 














Order direct of 


Department of Equipment and Supplies, 


Boy Scouts of America, 


200 Fifth Avenue New York. 











A New Scout Book 
Boy Scoutsof the 
Wildcat Patrol 


By WALTER P. EATON 
A story of Boy Scouting 

This story is a continuation of 
the history of Peanut and ‘the 
other characters which ap d 
in previous volumes by this au- 
thor. Some of ‘the former -char- 
acters have developed into Scout 
Masters themselves and the ‘story 
shows what they have learned in 
the way of Boy Scouting and how 
they passed it along to others. 
Other volumes in this series are 
The Boy Scouts of Berkshire; Boy 
Scouts in the Dismal Swamp and 
Boy Scouts in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Each Volume $1.00 net. Delivered $1.12. 
lliustrated with Colored Frontispiece 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street 


























A SPECIAL 


FOR BOYS’ LIFE READERS 


Before ioeen this advertisement I 
roved to Boys’ Lirr that I have actually 
elped hundreds of Y. M. C. A. Boys to 
earn money for their own use, for Troop 
and Camp Equipment, etc. I have an un- 
usual business proposition to make to you; 
25 boys made $75.00 in 3 days. I want 
you to know how you can do as well. Why 
not write me today for full particulars? 


HENRI M. STEWART, Publisher 
Times Building New York City 





-OPPORTUNITY— 








BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION 
The PET BOOK| 


ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University 

Is a year around companion.. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ- 
ing the animals found in. trips afield. ' 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp. + 117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
“Tt fills a_long-felt want.” Am, Libr. Assn. | 

ist; Mothers’ Magazine. 


“Book should be in every juvenile Wbrary 
and school.” Chieago Herald. 


For sale at all bookstores or shipped direct. 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ithaca, New. York 
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| A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 


is at 


opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
in the 





nickel 


the pencil 
pocket. 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 














ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send, all charges prepaid, the DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CIL advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life. 


BREED - cncwcheckdocasbictesedinsicsecccsdusheus 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 











A Scout Camp in Alaska 


With Moose Near, and No Night 











They caught plenty of fish. 


By Scourmasrer H. H. Lumpxin, 
Troop 1, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


HERE is a widespread illusion that 

'T this northern land is one of perpetual 
ice and snow, where the natives and the 
people who come here live in underground 
houses, or else in houses built out of the 
everlasting snow. Now, this article is 
written so boys will know that that isn’t 
true, and also to show what Scout camp- 
ing is like in this big territory. Of course 
we do have severe winters here, and the 
mercury can go down as low as sixty or 
more below zero, but it also can reach a 
hundred or more in the shade in summer. 

In many ways a scout camp in Alaska 
is much like a scout camp in any other 
section of the country. There is pretty 
much the same routine, and the same 
work, and the same kind of tents, and the 
same chance for swimming—yes, swim- 
ming—and all such sports. But here, 
where we camped, there was the delicious 
sensation that it was not at all unlikely 
that we might find a large black bear or 
perhaps a larger brown bear paying us 
a nocturnal visit, or even a daytime one. 
For you must know that at the season of 
the year at which we went camping, dur- 
ing July, there was no such thing as night. 
We never saw a star. We simply at the 
proper time went to bed, and the day kept 
on being day, though for a few hours, say 
three or four, the sun was not quite above 
the horizon. 
Then we were in the moose country, and 
within a hundred yards of our camp one 
could find the tracks and signs of big 
bull moose which had been roaming around 
there. Not far away is the caribou coun- 
try, and one of our scouts, who had been 
up in that part of the country, killed a 
big caribou not long ago. A _ welcome 
enough kill, for here in the outlying dis- 
tricts caribou, moose or bear is the only 
fresh meat one can get hold of, and 
where this caribou was killed they had 
been living on corned moose for a number 
of weeks. 
Then, also, we had opportunity to secure 
pictures of birds in their native haunts. 
We got several pictures of young ducks 
in their breeding grounds, on the quiet 
little lakes in the interior. Creeping 
through the high lake grass isn’t exactly 
pleasant, but if it means a good picture 
of wild game, it is worth while. 
The camp was on a beautiful sandy 
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bar which extended far out into the river, 








Where the moose came to drink. 





Swimming in glacier water. 


and all around it was excellent opportu- 
nity for swimming, and often, when it had 
grown quiet, for some casting for greyling. 
Greyling and king salmon formed always 
a part of our menu, and a welcome part. 
All around, too, berries grew in profusion. 
Blueberries, currants, high bush cranber- 
ries, low bush cranberries, raspberries, etc. 
—and all edible. Indeed, it is said that 
in this interior there isn’t one berry that 
is not edible, though some don’t taste as 
good as others. 

Routine work began at six-thirty A. M. 
in our camp when reveille was sounded 
on a big tin oil can, for we do not boast 
a trumpeter—as yet. Then came setting 
up exercises, roll call, prayers and the 
morning raising of the Flag. Then prep- 
aration and eating of breakfast, and after 
that we followed on different days, except 
for the meal hours, different routine work. 
Sometimes it was a hike—once to bring 
back a five-gallon can of blueberries. Reg- 
ularly we went swimming. Then scout 
games, or examinations for the scout work. 
In the evening it was the usual rovtine of 
lowering the Flag, evening prayers, snd 
at ten-thirty—lights out? No, for there 
were no lights except the sun; it was quiet 
and sleep. 

The river is bright, clear, glacial water 
—and cold! The first time the Scout 
master went in and under, he came up 
gasping. But after the first time it wasn’t 
so bad. Something like bathing in an ice 
tank! But just around the beach didn’t 
seem so prot a place to take the drinking 
water for the camp, and so up stream a 
little way, where the bank was steep and 
the water pretty deep, we rigged up an 
affair like an old time well sweep and 
swung out our five-gallon cans on a hook 
cut from a tree, and fastened on the end 
of a rope, It worked fine, 
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The Substitute 


(Continued from page 29) 


’em fellows,” he rapidly called the num- 
bers. Lew drupe back as for a punt. 
As the ball was passed Goodwin turned, 
and, running behind the fullback, received 
the ball. The Lakeside line held well and 
Goodwin had plenty of time for his pass. 
As the ball was snapped, Roland had 
broken through, for his man was intent 
on blocking the expected punt. The Rin- 
don backs were watching for a kick. The 
fullback had dropped back and the halves 
were playing close to the line. Goodwin 
got the pass away straight and high. It 
was a long throw. Watching the ball 
closely over his shoulder, Roland jumped 
just at the right moment and getting his 
fingers on the leather, deflected its course 
and grasped it with his other hand. It 
was a wonderful catch. 

The stands were silent for a moment in 
wonder, and then the Lakeside supporters 
sprang to their feet as one man and a 
mighty shout sounded forth. Roland was 
speeding toward the Rindon goal with 
none but the Rindon quarterback to stop 
him. The Rindon man dove with all his 
energy straight at Roland’s knees. It was 
a splendid tackle and the play would have 
ended there but just as the man dived, 
Roland leaped from the ground. The arms 
of the quarterback just caught his ankles 
and Roland pitched forward, striking on 
his head and shoulders and rolling clear 
of the Rindon tackler. It was a bad fall. 
Staggering to his feet he struggled toward 
the goal line. He could hear somewhere, 
it seemed far in the distance, the cries of 
the Lakeside rooters frantically calling his 
name. He heard the footsteps of two Rin- 
don backs close behind. The blurred white 
line where the goal posts stood, seemed 
to rise and fall as his feet made desperate 
efforts to carry him forward. Then he was 
seized from behind, stumbled, and with the 
arms of the Rindon fullback about him, 
the two rolled over on the ground and 
stopped. And then everything turned 
black. 

When Roland opened his eyes Ad was 
bending over him, while the whole team 
gathered around, dancing and hugging each 
other like mad men. Weakly he rose on 
one elbow, to find that he was lying across 
the goal line with the ball just over. He 
had made the touchdown. 

Roland was helped to his feet, while the 
crowd went wild as he walked unsteadily 
back -with the team. With the greatest 
care Ad prepared for the try at goal. 
Lew swung his foot a few times and tested 
the wind. Narrowly he measured the dis- 
tance. The crowd waited breathless. 
Then the hand of the referee fell as the 
ball touched the ground. The blue line 
dashed forward. The fullback’s foot met 
the ball and it sailed straight and true be- 
tween the goal posts. The game was won. 

Impetuously the Lakeside crowd 
swarmed onto the field and the members 
of the team were lifted on the shoulders 
of their admirers and carried ‘in triumph 
around the field. At the head of the pro- 
cession was the big fullback, with Ad and 
Roland close behind. 

As Roland entered the dressing rooms a 
hand reached out through the confusion of 
sweaters and blankets and sweaty, muscu- 
lar bodies and grasped his own. “Fine 
work, old man,” declared Leslie Benton, 
heartily, “I hope you do make the All- 
American, and I believe you will.” 
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Mobilize Your Strength 


Shredded Wheat 


maintains the muscle “army always at its greatest strength. 
The call for quick, ‘active; vigorous service made on Boy 
Scouts all over the country is answered by SHREDDED 
WHEAT. The endurance that enables them to stand the 
most tiring strain can only be found in this nutritious, deli- 
cious whole wheat food. 


SHREDDED WHEAT is the stuff that muscle is made. of. 
The vigor of living and the health of the sun and soil are in 
every shred. 


Athletes, sportsmen, out-door men everywhere have long recognized 
its remarkable muscle-building, stamina-giving value. They have ap- 
preciated also the ease with which it can be served and the convenience 
of carrying it and keeping it fresh. 


. 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 


outing outfit—no camp is complete without it 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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“100 MILES FOR 10 CENTS?———— 


MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE How to Get a Fine 


SAFE—SILENT—CLEAN 

PRICE, $125.00. WEIGHT, 110 Ibs. Rugby Foot Ball 
Send for catalog. 

THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. No. 5 M Reach Practice Rugby 

850 Mobile Avenue Middletown, Ohio (value $1 25), made of fine Brown 
x Pebble Grain Leather, Canvas 


lined. Given to any reader of 
LOOK! STOP! LISTEN! Boys’ Lire sending us two yearly 


“CHARLEY CHAPLIN PUZZLE” subscriptions (at $1 each) for 


Interesting and amusing. Send 12c stamps or coin. Boys’ Lire. 
































Write today. Don’t delay. PARK NOVELTY CO., 4233 
Lake Park Ave., Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Chicago, Ill. 
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SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 


Its pages give simple for- 
mulas ivr calculating the 
natural period of an an- 
; capacity of a receiv- 
or transmitting con- 
denser; spark frequency of 
rotary spark gaps; tables for 
calculating the correct amount 
of wire for the construction 
of magnets and tuning coils; 
tables for ascertaining 
the spark lengths of 
different voltages; the 
Federal regulations re- 
garding the restrictions 
of wave lengths for 
amateur stations; in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of wireless stations; directions for learn- 
ing the code, working diagrams and a complete 
list of up-to-date wireless instruments and ac- 

es, together with other features of interest 
the or professional wireless enthusiast. 

Containing as it does a fund of valuable infor- 
mation not generaily contained in a catalogue, it 
apmeaches near a text book in the fascinating 

of wireless telerraphy. 

It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper 
cover in two colors. No exvense has been snared 
to make it accurate and re'inhle. 2 moke a 
charge of 10 cents for it, which amount will be 
allowed on an order amounting to $1.00 or mors. 

No wireless experimenter should be without the 
MESCO WIRELESS MANUAL. 


SEND FOR OUR POCKET CATALOG 126 
It will cuntaia over Zuu with over 1,0u0 illustrations, 
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in plain, phim yg e all about Belle 












. Push 
eand Te! Material, Electric fone. 
Burglar’ and Contrivances, Blectrie Call Bells, 
tow A Clocks, Medica! Batteries, Motor Boat Horns, 
lee’ lly Heated A Battery Connectors, Switches, 
ttery Gases. Witcless elegraph Instruments, Ignition 
jes, Etc. Bapey epens Maree st It Means MoneySavedto 

you to have our ual and our Catalog when you want to 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
17' Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. 
504 Mission S*. 


1196 Pine St. 



















will 
Set receive 
cousi hundreds 
one % of miles. 
in oak case, machine Sends from 
turned huted spark gap, ovr i to 5 miles. 


1501 key, flat plate condenser us- 
ser bled in oak case, correct capacity helix, buzzer and 
switch to tell if the detector is working, tubular fired conden- 
ser, bare wire wound double slide tyner of high capacity. Our 
new two-cup triple act on ext whisker dctector,4 eanacity load- 
ing inductance col that allows you to get Ariinzton and the 
long wave stations. Send stamp for our large catalog “L” of 
re.nar| values. If possible, call and see our stock. 


Wireless Stations from $1.95 up 
Remarkable Code I earner $1.25 
THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO., 138-140 Centre St., New York 


BRANDES 


Extremely _ sensitive. 
Light in weight. Built 
for service. 

Send stamp for cata- 
logue “L.” It fully de- 
scribes all our head. 
sets. 

Cc. BRANDES, Inc. 
32 UNION SQUARE NEW YO 
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RECEIVERS 

















PIONEY In iT” 


“Treres 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY A’ 


MORSE AND WIRELESS 
TEACH YOURSELF 


im half usual time, at trifling cost, wiih the 
wonderful Automatic Transnitter THE OMNI- 
GRAPH. Sends unlimited Merse or Conti- 
|, just as an ex- 
8. Gov't. 
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With the Boy Scouts Afield 


Derrorr, Mich.—An unusual troop of scouts 
is Troop 5, of Detroit, Mich., which has its 
headquarters in the Van Leuven Browne Hos- 
pital School. The members are all crippled, 
Lut they take no less interest in the scout work 
on that account. The troop was organized in 
March, 1914. : : 

hari Cascy, the oldest boy in the troop, is 
sixteen and is paralyzed, yet he is a pianist of 








talent, and he has been judge of the hospital 
school court for two years, holding co~rt it 9 
o'clock every Monday morning when there are 
offenders. Charles Brown is a few months 
younger than Earl, and is captain of the 
Van Leuven Browne police force. He is also 
paralyzed. In enother year he expects to pass 
a business course examination. Joseph Harper 
has curvature of the spine, and although he is 
nearly fourteen yerrs old he is only three feet 
eight inches in height. John Coyer and Robert 
Wilson are twelve and fifteen years of age. 
Both have pzralysis, but they are able to walk. 


Lirrte Ferry, N. J.—The boy scovts of 
Troop 1 of Litt‘’e Ferry, N. J., hiked to North- 
vale, N. J., recently, about 15 miles, and 


camped there for a week, returning on the 
following Sunday. Rev. Romig and Scontmas- 
ter E. F. Hartwell accompanied the boys to 
the camp. The weather was inclement but all 
say they had the time of their lives, 

Canron, OHIO.— 
Scout Harold Gray- 
beal, leader of the 
Panther Patrol, 
who made a bril- 
liant showing by 
passing both second 
and first class scout 
tests and winning 
two merit badges in 
his first year of 
scout work, has re- 
ceived an alternate 
appointment to the 
United States Naval 
Academy. 

Lenox, Ia.—The 
Lenox Scouts, under 
Scoutmaster Walter 
A. Morgan, are pro- 
gressing well. They 
have had a bird 
«AES house contest and 
Harola Graybeal & question answer- 

ing contest. On a 
recent Sunday Mr. Morgan spoke to a crowded 
house on Loy work arl Scort work. A number 
of the boys will take their second-class examina- 
tions soon. 

BAuTIMorE, Mp.—Thirty scouts with Mr. A. 
R. King, Scoutm ister of Troop 66 spert two 
weeks in Camp McAlpin on the be-utiful Ches- 
ter River, Kent County, Md. Mr. Frank A. 
Greenhawk, an expert campers woodsman and 
practical seoct, gave instruction in woodcraft 
and camp lore and took charge of all hikes and 
scout activities. This camp was so successful 
that it is planned to repeat the experiment on a 
larger scale next year. 





Hosoxken, N. J.—To Troop 5 goes the honor 
of holding the record in their county for moun- 
tain climbing. On their camping trip to Echo 

ake, N. Y., they scaled Overlook Mountain, 
8,150 feet in height, taking with them their 
trek-cart weighing 500 pounds. While in camp 
the boys took First Cass Scout test No. 4, 
hiking a distance of seven miles through the 
wildest section of the © tskills. An interesting 
feature of the camp wzs the wid life which 
the boys observed, one of the visitors to the camp 


being a porcupine. Many birds were elso ob- 
served, he last night at camp was celebrated 
by a large campfire, addresses and a snake 


dance. 

Duxkg, N. 0O.—The toy scouts of Troop 1 re- 
cently went on a 37-mile hike, which took about 
three days, and camped on a site known as 
Drenkery's Hill, about three miles above Ra- 
leigh. The boys indulged in swimming, fishing, 
boating, games and reading, and one day was 
spent at the capital city, where they visited the 
Hall of History, the st:te museum and other 
places of interest. After that they went to the 
Y. M. ©. A., where the secretary, who is slso 
a scoutmaster, showed the boys many courte- 


$1es. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Troop 30 of Philade!l- 
phia, in charge of S-ortmaster Willicm L. 
Fisher, on a recent hike found a nest of tur- 
key buzzards containing two younz birds. Te 
birds were driven out of their she ‘ter into the 
sunlight, where they were made to pose for 
their pictures. 





These young buzzards were about the size of a 
hen, but with much longer and stronzer wings. 
They were covered with thick, white down which 
was just giving place to a coat of dark brown 
feathers that they will wear when they grow 
up. Their heads and necks are bare and the 
skin is a dirty blue. When they are disturbed 
they try to make people go away and leave 
them alone by opening their mouths and vorit- 
ing all that they have hod for dinner. As their 
food consists very largely of carrion, they are 
pretty likely to succeed. 

EDWARDSVILLE, Itt..—Twenty-five members of 
Troop 1, under Scoutmaster Dr. H. T. Wharff, 
went on an annual camping and hiking trip 
recently. They were joined about noon of the 
first day by about twelve scouts from Marine, 
under Scoutmaster L. C. Heim. 

PLEASANT Crtry, 0.—The boy scouts of Troop 
1, under Scoutmaster Dr. William Stranathan, 
recently celebrated what they called ‘Peace 
Day.” A parade was he'd in the morning, and 
evening exercises were held from the steps of 
the Lutheran church. Major James © Laughlin 
and Rev. Chain, pastor of the M. E. Church. 
delivered addresses. The exercises were closed 
with a solo by Master George J-dwin, the scouts 
joining in the chorus. During the entire even- 
cng the Pleasant City Citizens’ bond plaved. 
Sonvenirs were given out in the form of a [ttle 
ecard carrying a smal sik Americen flag, and 
with a poem written by the Scortmieter. 

Surrvrnsrurt, Pa.—Twenty-eight to-s and 
four adu'ts of Troop 2 of the Y. M. ©. A. Boy 
Scouts, retrrned recently from a two wecks’ 
camp at Qrisley’s Bridges. The e2amn ws 
ideal; the boys christened it “Camp Shack-a- 
maxon” (which was the nzme of an o'd Indian 
chief), and each tent was named after Indian 
tribes. 

Every evening the bovs gathered around an 
immense campfire and listened to the Shack-a- 
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maxon band, under the le-dership of George R. 
Naugle, which was composed of two fifes, a 
bugle, pie pan and fish horn, and | the 
camp song which was composed by the Scout- 
master. The day was closed by a short de- 
votional service conducted by the scoutmaster. 
There was a store in c:mp which was open 
from 9 A. M. to 2 P. . The boys issue a 
daily paper called ‘The Ingle Dingle Daily, 
which was read every evening at campfire, an 
created much amusement. 

Victory, N. Y¥.—Troop 1 enjoyed its first 
overnight hike recently which took in a dis- 
tance of about three miles. They camped on a 
sit near a creek where all enjoyed swimming. 
Several of the boys passed their second class 
tests on this trip. These scouts helped the 
committee on arrangements to keep the grounds 
clear of all refuse at a recent social held in 
their city. ; 

JACKSONVILLE, FuA.—Troop 5 has just com- 
sleted its first annual camp at Riverview, Fla. 

hrough the courtesy of Mr. H. T. Tabor, man- 
ager of the Riverview Recreation P-rk and Ca- 
sino, the troop had the use of the baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts, b-sket and volley ball 
courts, spring bozrds and high dives. Mr. F 
Tousey coached the troop in different sports. 
This troop recently held a cake sale and a 
minstrel show, the Ivtter being so successful 
that they decided to have it again. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Scout Scribe Ernest Sny- 
der, of Troop 1, reports that $38.50 was re- 
cently realized from a play entitled “The Boy 
Scouts.”” This, added to the amount already in 
the treasury, enabled the troop to have a fine 
camp this year. A feature of the camp was a 
50-mile hike to Valley Forge. The troop expects 
to have 16 dog tents, and full equipment for 
every member by the time they go to camp next 
season. 

MONTEVIDEO, Minn. — The Daniel Boone 
Trocp has just returned from a hike and camp- 
ing trip at Lacquin Park Lake, Minn. While 
on the way some hardships were encountered 
on account of the heavy rains, and the boys 
who had wheels had to abandon them, but, 
after the weather cleared, everyone had a fine 
time. Camping space was granted them by the 
Montevideo Boat Club and the boys enjoyed 
boating, swimming, games end fishing. The 
troop has a band which practices twice a week. 

Akron, O.—Scout Leander Schlabach reports 
a very successful hike by Troop 21 under the 
direction of Scoutmaster Ho'lenbeck and Dr. 
Barton. They visited the Akron Y. M. ©. A. 
boys and spent the time in swimming, boating 
and first-aid instructions. 

Greer, 8S. O.—An overnight hike to Paris 
Mountain was enjoyed by the members of 
Troop 2. 

REVIERA, TeExAs.—All of the members of 
Troop 1 are now Second Class Scouts. Two of 
the scouts, Turner and Shepp rd, recently took 
a hike to an old and haunted Mexican Ranch 
called La Bovido. The fearsome t-les which 
are told of this place made their undertaking 
one of both bravery and daring but it was ac- 
complished without mishap, and with an added 
knowledge of the country and its wild flowers, 
birds and trees. 

Govans, Mp.—During the three days of the 
Kenilworth Carnival, Govans troops 1 and 2, 
95 of Hamilton and 61 and 53 of Baltimore were 
encamped on the grounds. No end of good turns 
presented themselves and were disposed of. The 
camp was a success and those in charge of the 
carnival consider the scouts an indispensable 
feature. 

CoLuMBus, Muiss.—Organized in March. 
‘Troop 1 now has three patrols—Owl, Stag and 
Kagle, twenty-four members in all. All the mem- 
bers are ready for their second-class tests. They 
have a big Ae ay scout headquarters, credit 
for which is due | rgely to the boys themselves. 
This contains a fine large reading room and a 
store room for tents and other equipment. They 
expect to install a shower later. 

_MONESSEN, Pa.—The local troop in company 
with a number from the Charleroi troop, held 
a successful camp at Cedar Creek under the 
direction of Scoutm*sters Bowes and Marshall. 

Hint, N. H.—Clippings from a local news- 
paper which have been received at the office of 
Boys’ Lire tell of a hike, a clean-up ce :mpaign, 
and an interesting investiture service and demon- 
— of scouting by the members of the troop 
o ill. 

FLATONIA, Tex.—Some of the boys on bicy- 
cles, others traveling “scout pace” or riding on 
the “chuck wagon,” the scouts of Flatonia hiked 
to Austin, Texas. The trip was crowded with 
exciting and interesting events. The boys camped 
along the way, went fishing, swimming and boat- 
ing when the opportunity afforded, visited the 
University of Texas, the Confederate Woman's 
Home (where a demonstration of scoutcraft de- 
lighted the old ladies), the Anstin Country Club, 
the Insane Asylum, the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Capitol, and many other inter- 
esting points. There were also watermelon sup- 
pers and other entertainments. 

Nationa, CiTy, Cal.—With a trek-cart of 
their own make, the scouts of National City 
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(apes ee? 


You'll have barrels of fun with a Lionel electric loco- 
Ask Dad for One. motive, Pullman, freight cars, switches, semaphores, 
electric lights, tracks, etc. Make the trains scoot around with touch of your finger— 


just like the big railroads. Run ‘em on batteries or from electricity in your house with a Lionel 
transformer. 


250,000 Boys Own Them, Join w—a quarter million of happy boys. 



















are safe—no shocks. They resist hard, rough usage because they’re steel—not cast iron—and won't 
break. Are highest grade of material throughout but not high priced. Unconditionally guaranteed, 
Finished handsomely in rich, harmonious, non-chipping colors and gol Models are faithful re- 
productions of originals seen on our prominent railroads. Locomotives, cars, etc., can be bought 
made up into trains—outfits—or separately as one’s pocketbook dictates. 


Write Quick for New 
my, tae FREE carat 

eae pn ge you a ee t oy.¥ 7.4 LOG -/ 

full ef pictures. No big words in it—you'll 


understand them all. New Photos tell you 
why you'll have such a dandy good time with Lionel Trains. 




















Section of Lionel Rall Free.—Most toy dealers, electrical stores and 
department stores sell Lionel Toys. If you'll go to your toy dealer, 
find out if he sells Lionel Trains, and tell me when you write for 
catalog. I'll include a special section of rail—freo. Be sure to 
address Dept. 42. 








J. Lionel Cowen, A friend of Boys, President 
THE LIONEL MFG. CO., Dept. 42, 52 E. 21st. St. 
New York City 
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CUP AND 
A REAL WIRELESS DETECTOR FOR 10 CENTS BINDING 

To acquaint you with “Wireless,” read this 
astounding and hitherto unattempted offer. 

For 10c. we will mail you prepaid a complete 
wireless detector exactly as illustrated, size 2” 
x1%"x1%”. In connection with any telephone re- 
ceiver and a wire on your roof, detector is 
guaranteed to receive messages from 100 to 500 
miles. Complete instructions ae. 










































































658 illustrations, 2000 articles, “‘Treatise on 
Wireless Telegraphy”’ and 20 cou for free 
Wireless Course, also full list of all U. S. Wire- 
less call letters. This great book has 275 pages. Is 2” thick and weighs / Ib. You can’t be without it. 


ELECTRO IMPORTING COMPANY, 259 Fulton Street, New York City 
ae ee me me Ss = we “Everything for the Experimenter”’ 


GIVENTOSCOUTS! 
































This Official Scout Axe or Hunting Knife 


Complete with sheath, given to anv boy selling 30 sets of PRE- 
MIER INLAID PEARL COLLAR BUTTON SETS at 10 cents per 
set. We send you these sets, all charges prepaid by us, and when 
you have sold the 30 sets, send us the $3.00, and we will send 
you either the SCOUT AXE or HUNTING KNIFE. Just the th 
for a Scout or any boy. When ordering give number of troop a 
name of Scoutmaster. 


PIKSBAR NQVELTY CO., Pike’s Building, Chester, Pa. 
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Newly Received 


Scout Field 


Glasses 


The clear Fall atmosphere produces nights 
that are excellent for the study of the stars. 


By the aid of a pair of Scout Field 
Glasses, the constellations, and the Astron- 
omy Merit Badge as well, may be brought 
nearer. 


“Everyscout.” Satisfactory all around 
glass for general Scout work. Black leather 
and mountings, with leather case and shoul- 
der strap, $3.50. 


“Scout Special.” Same make as the pre- 
ceding, but covered with military tan 
leather, and glasses provided with extra 
leather carrying cord for slipping glass over 
shoulder when out of case, $4.50, 


“Superior.” Adapted to long range work. 
Larger model than the preceding, with 
greater magnifying power. Tan military cov- 
ering and leather case to match. Has both 


shoulder strap and extra carrying cord, 
$7.50. 





DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 














WE DO 


make a special station 
for receiving time sig- 
nals. Here it is. The 
transformer, loading 
coil, and condenser are 
enclo: in a mahogany 
case with switches on 
the front to vary same. 
The detector, mounted 
on top, is of the cat- 
whisker type and is very 


YES, 





sensitive. We include a 
1,000-ohm, double pole 
receiver, green silk 


cord and leather-covered 
headband. PRICE, $6.00. Send for circular 
8-3, describing this and other outfits from 
$2.00 up. 


S. & K. ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Office and Showroom: 
302 Sackett Street, Brooklyn, New York 




















FREE This Wireless Receiving Station 
with your order for Wircless Outfit 


Receives up to 500 
miles. Cannot be 
purchased elsewhere 
for less than $6.00. 
We will make you 
a present of it 
with your pur- 
chase of a wire- 
less outfit. No 
work necessary— 
no strings to our 
offer. Full par- 
a and 
ank for order- 
ing a station. 152 Page Catalogue G70, six cents. 


NICHOLS ELECTRIC CO., I-3 w. Ay New York 
aly 
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their tents. With the regular camp tasks, the 
hiked for two days in search of a good camp- 
ing place in the mountains. They finally ar- 
rived at Dutchman's Canyon where they pitched 
building of a swimming pool, a trip up Mother 
Grundy Peak and other good times, the days 
passed all too quickly. 

Oranag, Mass.—A. W. Evans, Scoutmaster of 
Troop 2, reports a very successful season at 
Camp Seton on Lake Wiola, Locks Village, Mass. 
Part of the time was taken up with an over-night 
hike to Mt. Toby and exploration of Sunderland 
cave. 

Evstace, Texas.—A fine three days’ hike was 
enjoyed by the Hyena Patrol of Troop 1 when 
they went to beautiful Pelham Lake, located in 
a dense forest, ten miles from Eustace. 

Fonpa, N. Y¥.—Troop 1 went camping at 
West Caroga Lake in the Adirondack Mountains 
for a week, They enjoyed it so much that they 
have resolved to go for a month next year. 

PeKIN, Iuu.—Troop 2, with Troop 3, of 
Springfield, had a fine time at Camp Safety 
First, on Quiver Lake. With plenty of swim- 
ming, boating, fishing and baseball they enjoyed 
this outing to the utmost extent. They were 
accompanied by Scoutmaster E. H, Cheeseman, of 
Troop 2, of Pekin, 

CaTrrLesnurG, Ky.—A fine band of twenty- 
two pieces has been organized in Troop 2. This 
band is now able to give fine concerts and 
Rev. 8. L. Kinnaird would like to hear of 
similar oragnizations among the scouts. 

ToLepo, Ors.—It is very interesting to read 
the diary of a member of the scout party who 
took the fifteen mile hike to Whale Cover in the 
early summer, He tells of breakers fifteen feet 
high, while the spray goes fifty, Some of the 
spruce trees are thirty-nix feet in cireumfer 
ence, 

Benton, Iuu.——The Scouta of this city, under 
Scoutmaster ©, H. Roe, attended the Old Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Reunion at Pinckneville. The 
sixty scouts from Sparta, Du Quoin, Benton, 
Herrin and Pinckneville attracted considerable 
attention and were complimented by the veter- 
ens and authorities for their conduct and the 
assist ’nee they rendered, 

LAMDERTVILLE, N, J.-—Hiking, both coming 
and going, the scouts of Lambertville spent about 
ten days in camp nine miles from that city. A 
hike to Washington, D, O., is their plan for the 
near future, 


scouts, eighty miles back into the hills to their 
camp on the Clearwater River, as very success- 
ful. Two incidents were the inspection of the 
Jericho Mine and the large Potlach sawmill, 
which turns out some 350,000 feet of lumber 
every twenty-four hours. This troop has a fine 
headquarters, fitted up and maintained entirely 
by the boys. ‘They have installed two telegraph 
instruments, Their finance problem was solved, 
in @ measure, by their entertainment recently, 
which netted $62.65 and by the $25.00 which 
they earned by cleaning up the village cemetery. 

Autprn, Iowa.—A particularly fine example 
of the small scout camp was that of the scouts 
of Alden at Idlewild, Under Scoutmaster Muhle- 
man, the boys spent the days in various branches 
of scout work, games and other good times. 

WINCHESTER, VA.—The first summer camp of 
the Winchester scouts was held about twelve 
miles out of the city at the junction of three 
creeks, which afforded fine boating and swim- 
ming. “A good deal of scout work was under- 
taken and a field day was an event,” reports 
Scoutmaster S. M. Baker. 

CamMpEN County, N. J.—The Labor Dey en 
campment of the Boy Scouts of Camden County 
was held on Burlington Island. A fine con 
test was arranged with athletic and scout events 
in which only registered scouts could compete. 

MAMARONECK, N. Y.—The Scout Band of Ma- 
maroneck furnished music @uring the baseball 
game played in that city between the tevms of 
Port Chester and Mamaroneck on Labor Day. 
Their services were greatly appreciated and en- 
joyed. 

NxgosHo, Mo.—The scouts of Neosho spent 
week at Elk Springs, in the Kansas City scout 
camp. As it was the first experience of this 
kind with mony of the boys they found it all 
very interesting, especially their initiation into 
the “joys” of camp life-——dish washing and guard 
duty. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—An official of the Knox- 
ville scouts was bitten by a five-foot rattlesnake 
while camping in the mountains near here re- 
cently. He: immediately applied a tourniquet 
akove the bite, mtde an incision about the 
wound with his knife, sucked out the icon 
and, carrying the snake, which he had killed, 
walked back to camp, about five miles away. 

Fresno, Cau.—The boy scouts of Troop 3 re- 
cently went on a three days’ hike to San Joaquin 
River. They started about six o'clock in the 
morning and troveled the eleven miles in five 
hours. Their bedding end supitios were car- 
ried on a trek-cart which had been made by 
some of the members of the troop, and which 
cost but $2.60. An interesting feature of the 
camping trip was a council fire, where all 





the misdemeanors committed by the boys were 
discussed and the offenders punished adequate- 


y. 

Spencer, N. 0.—Scout Will Powell of Troop 
1, Spencer, N. ©., has sent to Boys’ Lire an 
interesting description of Boone’s cabin on the 
This cabin is a 


banks of the Yadkin River. 





replica of the cabin in which Daniel Boone 
lived before he opened the trail through the 
mountains into Kentucky. The cabin is built 
on the exact spot where the original structure 


stood. It is now used as a museum and is 
filled with a great many interesting articles, 
such as Indian relics, old documents, pistols 


and old flint-lock guns, animal skins, ete. 
LOGANSPORT, IND,——The report of the Fourth 
Annual Encampment of Troop 4, held at Oulver, 
teems with interesting facts, One hundred and 
twenty-six scouts from various nearby Indiana 
towns wore in attendance, The commissary de- 
artment, under Major Reed M, Burdge and the 
itchen, ‘in charge of Sergeant Berkshire, a 
graduate of the Army Cooking School, were very 
successful, The sergeant’s report shows 1,/48 
meals served, not including lunches for the night 
guards at various times, A fine fleld hospital 
complete in every detail, was no small part o 
the equipment, though luckily it was not kept 
very busy, The Boy Scout Bank, located in the 
hospital, handled about #350 in cash as well as 
valuables and return tickets, and the fleld post- 


Kunprick, IpA, — Assistant Scoutmaster fMlce handled 1,250 pieces of mail during the 
Ernest Glem reports the annual hike of the eight days ee ieee Mr. Daniel Carter 
Beard, the National Scout Commissioner, was a 


visitor and after a thorough inspection he com- 
mended the camp highly for its cleanliness and 
completeness in all details. Other visitors gave 
interesting talks on various subjects and prac- 
tical demonstrations were given of various 
branches of scout work. The field hospital 
corps of the troop chsllenges any scout hospital 
squad in the United States composed of four or 
eight first class scouts, to compete with them 
in any branch of scout field work, 

The success of this camp is due in a large 
measure to the leadership of Mr, L. O. Wetzel 
Special Field Scout Commissioner, under whose 
personal command it was conducted, 


- a 
A Scout is Helpful 


Evidences of scout detective work in the lo- 
eating of missing persons have come from two 
cities in Ohio recently. In Youngstown, Mrs. 
Fred Weller, whose husband had been ill and 
had been away from home over night, called at 
the scout headquarters and asked the assistance 
of the scouts. In fifteen minutes, the scouts 
were scouring all parts of the city in a search. 
In a couple of hours, one of the boys, a mem- 
ber of Troop 26, saw Mr. Weller walking with a 
Foc policeman. Thinking that the man had been 
ound and knowing the city police would be no- 
tified, the scouts called the search off. That 
evening they learned that the park police were 
not connected with those of the city and had 
not learned of the seorch for Mr. Weller. How- 
ever, of his own accord, the missing man re 
turned to his home that evening. 

The scouts of Norwalk, Ohio, were also of 
great service in the finding of Waldon Brown 
a lad afflicted with a malady which mentally in- 
capacitated him at times. This boy wanderei 
away and the police were unable to locate him. 
The scouts were called cut and in a short time 
they had traced him to a pond on the bank of 
which they found his cap. The conclusion that 
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the tv had drowned was later found to be 
true -.d the boys further proved their helpful- 
ness by acting as pallbearers at the funeral and 
assisting in other ways. 

BROKEN Bow, Nzs.—During the Nebraska 
State Sunday School Convention, under the lead- 
ership * their Scoutmaster, the scouts did effi- 
cient work in helping take care of the crowds. 
They met all delegates at trains, acted as es- 
corts, checked and cai ried baggage and received 
many compliments for their courtesy and will- 
ingness at all times. 

INDIAN..POLIS, INnpD.—Scouts are to take 
charge of parking automobiles at the State Fair 
during this month. Their duty will be to escort 
the drivers of motor cars to especial parking 
spaces and in this they will be helping to: solve 
one of the greatest difficulties of fairs of other 
years. The scouts will also give a number of 
drills and demonstrations, serve the public as 
free escorts, and conduct a first-aid station, 

Hastinas, Nues.—When a four-year-old boy 
was lost in Chautauqua Park recently, the 
scouts were called and within three hours he 
wes returned to his mother by Scouts Bobbitt 
and McGrew. 

Memruis, Tenn.—Troop 4 is congratulating 
Scout Williford on the presence of mind which 
he showed recently, While making deliveries of 
garden truck, by ‘which this scout earns money, 
he noticed a small house burning on the shingle 
roof. He immediately notified the occupants 
and called the fire department, His prompt work 
prevented any material damoge to the house, 

Aruuns, N. Y.—When the Athens fire de 
p°rtment was called out by a fire in one of 
the residences, they found the boy scouts already 
on the job with their buckets and before the 
hose could be laid the fire was under control and 
no water from the engine was necessary. ‘This 
ia several times the boys have prevented what 
might have been disastrous fires and too much 
cannot be said in praise of their work,"’ says a 
local paper in reporting this incident 

RicHMOND, VA.—-Another instance in which 
scout forethought prevented a probable railroad 
accident is that reported from Richmond, Six 
scouta, James Ellis, Howard Jones, Charles Red 
ford, Monroe Layne, Will Turner and Jack Tur 
ner are being praised as heroes in recogniton of 
such a service, During a recent terrific storm 
they took refuge in an empty freight car, and, 
while there, saw several trees blown across the 
tracks, Knowing a passenger train was due 
within a few minutes, they braved the elements 
and informed the watchman of the danger, He 
then waved to the engine and stopped it, 

LEAVENSWORTH, KAaNn,—When the Liberty 
Bell visited this town on its way to San Fran- 
cisco, the scouts acted as guards and kept the 
crowds in order, Under the leadership of Scout- 
master 8, G. Butcher, these boys went to camp, 
and during the time there seventeen passed thelr 
second class tests, 

Dover, N. J.—Troop 1 was highly commended 
for the work which they did during the picnic 
and parade of the Improved Order of Red Men 
on July 4. The boys took part in the parade, 
conducted a first aid tent, and assisted the police 
in maintaining order. As a result of this work, 
six boys applied for membership. 

SHERADEN, Pa.—While Scout Samuel An- 
drews was cruising about in his motor boat on 
Conneaut Lake he heard calls for assistance and 
discovered that a mother and her three daugh- 
ters were struggling in the water. They had 
been enjoying a ride on the lake in a skiff which 
in some manner had been upset. The young man 
immediately headed his boat for the upturned 
skiff and arrived just in time to effect the res- 
cue of the entire party. Scout Andrews, be- 
cause of his timely assistance, became the hero 
of the cottage colony at Conneaut. 








. 
In Memoriam 
Scout Dez WILson, 
Troop 1, Mart, Texas. 
Scour Crarence DvuNCcIN, 
Troop 38, West Hoboken, N. J. 
Scout George ELLIs JOHNSON, 
Troop 1, Alexander Valley, Cal. 
Scout Rovert REYNOLDs, 
Troop 3, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Scour Francis SAMUEL THOMPSON, 
roop 1, Florence, N. J 
Scout Lioyp Jongrs ELpDERT, 
Troop 3, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Scout Wii11aAM Otro Morn, 
Troop 37, St. Paul, Minn. 
ScOUTMASTER 
Witu1amM G. HAGENLOCHER, 
Troop 2, Greensburg, Pa. 
Scout JosePpH B. ALLEN, 
Troop 39, Boston, Mass, 
Scout WriuramM Karu, 
Troop 1, Litchfield, Conn. 
Scout Monroz McDONALD, 
Troop 1, Medway, Mass. 
Scour Epwirn E. Lona, 
Troop 18, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Scout Gzorcz Foss, 
Troop 1, Dover, N. H 














ra 
1000 
Scout Troops 


Are expected to start with our Troop Fi- 
nance Plan between now and January 1, 1916. 


What is the Troop Finance Plan? 


It is a plan by which any Scout Troop 
can earn from $15.00 to $40.00 every month 
in the year. 


It Teaches Scouts to be Thrifty. 


By our plan hundreds of Troops earned 
money for last summer’s camping expenses 
and for Troop equipment. Single Troops 
have earned more than $200.00. Many more 
Troops can do as well. 


It Includes Vocational Training. 


Scoutmasters everywhere are invited to 
ask full particulars. When writing please 
mention the time when and place where your 
Troop meets, and the number of Scouts in 
your Troop. 

Troop Finance Section 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



































WHITE FOOT O41 


POISON IVY REMEDY tos 
Relieves all itching. Cures Poison Ivy Poisoning, 
Chegoe Bites, Costas, Ban — Ling _ 
smarting or burning en app free ¢ 
7 any Sosutmaster. Sold wi Druggists or shipgod ty 
Parcel Post. Price 25 cen 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. = Ban A en B-19 





























I aisoed hewieilas FILMS "xp any’ size 20 Fai 


Prints 2 and 2 to size, oD 
for fre sample pint, Ralargements: if Ite; Bato 18 


= OF FUN AND NO MESS! All colors = 
drawings, etc. At stationery stores 
Tous ws for fees edhe chet, Philadelphia. 
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STAMPS 








[No advertisements for thie column are ae 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp mattere, Kindly report any un 
satisfactory service. } 





STAMPS, 108 all different, Transvaal, Ser 
via, Brasil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Java, oto, a album, 100, 000 


le . on . Piney 
Mixed, 200. 65 different U. &., . 100 
hinges, 5e, Agents wanted, 50 per cent 
List Free, I buy stamps. 
c. man, 595! Cote Grilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


IFFERENT STAMPS from 70 Different For- 

70 po Countries, a ogy, Be Ceylon, Gold 
Coast, Monaco, Persia, anion, Servia, Trint- 

for only 60—-A BARGAIN, Our pamphiet, 
a Stamp Collection as on 





dad, beset of 
heh ith each order, QUEEN CITY STAMP 


6O., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
100 all different stamps from 
FREE all countries, free. Postage 

2c. Mention this paper. m. 

lSe. If ay send names 

lectors. e buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 

—-OLD iS WANTED $ 

s 25 each paid com Eagle Cents dated 2? 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. oo * — By 4 po ae 
Coin Value Book, 4x ‘one H 


fortune. C. FP, & CO., Coin Dealers, 
x '0, Le Roy, N. Y. 


AM 75 all diff. for the names of 
$T PS FREE ino i — tee es R. 
Bosni. jctures 1906, 10c.; We . ¥} : 
=e. 1906 pictures and heads, 10c.; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25c.; large U. Lm cent, ~~ oe free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Buying ist 

TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


and illustration published in the Sep- 

tember Boys’ Lire, you have now pre- 
pared loose leaves or a loose leaf album 
for your needs; you have lettered a page 
or two and are looking for stamps to fill. 
It is here you need to go slowly. 

Let us take a country as an example. 
One that is in the public eye at present, 
France. Her first issue was the “Repub- 
lic” series in 1849 in January, the series be- 
ing completed in 1850. The head is “Ce- 
res,” engraved by Barre, and the stamps 
are imperforate. Next, August 12, 1852, 
the “Presidency” issue with Louis Napo- 
leon’s head. Following this short series, 
the “Empire” sets, dating from August 17, 
1858, with profile of Napoleon III (same 
man, but a new title), with changes of 
color, plates, etc., in 1861, 1862, 1863. 
Following these, the Republic sets begin- 

erfalls). ning ee 1870, with the Heong = 

ete., 100. 100 diff., Jap. N. Zid., etc., Se. issue, then the “Paris” issue, October, 1870, 

i. 1000 Hinges | Se. 1 Wanted. 80% WE changed in 1872, then the “Peace & Com- 

BUY Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. merce” sets of 1876—1892—1898, then the 

|“Blanc” and “Monchon” types, in 1900, 

POSTER STAMPS | with the 40c. and upward of the “Olivier 

40 American Advertising Stamps - < - 10c.| Merson” design. In April, 1902, a new 

16 United States Newvy } both for = = = 10c.|“Monchon” type, and in April, 1908, the 

16 Panama Canal “sower” in issues of 1906—1907. This 

A. GRAHN, 1817 Van Buren St., St. Paul, Minn. | i... you see, shows all the dates of gov- 

|ernmental changes, the year of the previ- 

|ous German invasion (1870-72) and the 

|story of the re-issue in Paris of the first 

| Republic types, and then on down the 
| varied line of issues to date. 

} Ilustrated Stamp Album, over 500 | Perhaps your series shows only stamps 
ATTENTION ! spaces, 250 hinges and 100 varieties,) of 1872 onward. Mount them in proper 
stamps, 5c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. order, leaving spaces, if needful. Later, 

|when the earlier issues come to hand, 

A 25¢ California gold piece, &| you'll need to insert a leaf, or remount a 

All for 3 Oc. ae See.) eo leaf and insert two, as need be. How 
C. J. CAREY, New Rochelle, N. Y. much simpler this is than having a page 

: | for each series to start with and no speci- 
STAMPS. 105, China. &c.. stamp dictionary and ii | mens at all. Get an old Gibbons catalog, 
fe coe Mbareging 35 Give Sta. A9, Boston, Mass.| when you can, and you'll have all the 
{names of designers, printers, and types 
|at hand. Remember that each of the 


30 D Ys FR a TRIAL | changes I write in that list meant some- 
t on the new 1916 | thing to France, its people and its Govern- 
“RAN a olin ** | ment. Thus you may make of your album 


Marvelous iraprevemente. f and collection a diary of historic events 
that you will learn twice as quickly from 
writing the dates on your pages. It is 
wonderful how readily events impress 
themselves when they are connected on the 
pages by the stamps and the intimate in- 
formation about the little pictures. 

Our own U. S. stamps do not picture 
changes in Government, but they do recall 
men, events and more or less history of 
moment. If we think of revenues as part 
of our stamp history we have a long line 
of events well recorded. 





Sana ius after the detailed directions 
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STAMP ALBUM with 538 GenuineStamps, incl. 
Old Mexicc, Malay ( 
Tasmania 


tiger), China (dragon) 


(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), 














Weapons exchanged for United Profit Shar- 
poo Soupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


C'Weri Notes, Stamps, Indian Relics, Antique 
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DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS 

BEST THING for the pur- 

ever put on the market. 

n use all over the United 
States. 





A scout asks about mounting for the 
best effect. This must be a matter of in- 
dividual taste always. If the stamps to 
n|be mounted are all of one size, it is im- 
possible to felieve the monotony by group- 


sellers, 
riders all want them 
price is popular. 
Write for Prices. 
DOW WIRE AND ItRO 
WORKS, Loulsville, Ky. 


and the 








Mention Boys’ Lirge in answering advertisements 


Hints on Stamp Arrangement 
By FRANK L. COES 





ing, or by curved top lines, or both. If 
you are mounting shades of the same 
stamp, this is even more to be considered, 
Some expert mounting depends as much 
on position and balance as on the colors 
and lettering. And again it is here that 
the youthful desire to be “different” 
should be carefully curbed. The differ- 
ence between good and bad arrangement 
is so small that one cannot afford to run 
any risks. Always lean toward the quiet, 
orderly and unabetepstion, Sometimes a 
title page with a design of stamps, or a 
commemorative set mounted in a fanciful 
form, will add to the album’s attractive- 
ness, but repeated effects of this kind 
usually end by giving the eye a tired 
feeling, and the display loses its interest. 
A sample page of “plain” mounting in a 
scout’s album has straight lines of stamps 
in numbers, as follows: (beginning with 
the top line) 83—7—5—5—7. The odd 
numbers giving a chance to use a center 
line to advantage and the five lines across 
dividing his page so there was ample room 
for notes and Sttentnp, 





It is becoming an every-day thing for 
one parent or another to ask me for the 
“rules for collecting stamps.” Even 
scouts with collections of merit ask if 
this or that is the best way. To meet 
these questions, let me say that the “way 
to begin” is to acquire some stamps. Buy 
them, trade for them, get Uncle Dick to 
donate his old album, hunt them in the 
gesret, rescue them from the neighbors; 

ut get some stamps. Like the honey 
bee, go after the thing you need as he 
does for honey. You can’t get too many 
or too great a variety. Then, in order, 
come the tasks of preparing them for 
mounting (removing the paper that ad- 
heres), sorting, locating by number in 
the catalog and finally mounting in your 
album. Intermediate steps ‘to those of us 
who are not able to buy the album and the 
initial stamps needed are the building of 
the album and the trading of duplicates 
for needed space fillers. The three really 
indispensable things -are catalog, hinges 
(or mounts) and tongs. The catalog need 
not be the latest, in Fact, one four or five 
years old will do for some time; but the 
mounting hinges and the tongs should be 
good. mounts “peelable” and the 
tongs with points that will not scratch or 
damage the stamps. 





I have a criticism from a scout like 
this: “I went into a stamp store the 
other day, and the man used his fingers 
on every stamp he showed me.” “Why 
do you say tongs should be used?” Be- 
cause, Rollo, they are usually clean, al- 
ways sure, and in the end more rapid. It 
is unpleasant to me to have a salesman 
slip me a stamp out of a stock book with 
the moistened end of a smudgy finger. 
For myself, I like to make my own mo- 
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tions count, and the commer and rapidity 
are an object. This is leaving cleanliness 
out of it. When you mount quantities 
you will find the tongs will multiply your 
speed by three, perhaps four. 

A Southern scout asks if “war covers” 
will increase in value and which are best 
to keep. If he is fortunate to get many, 
I — suggest keeping all till the war 
ends. There are certain to be some with 
marks that will be of value, either as aids 
to the placing of the troops or the methods 
and pisces of remy cor I have just 
found a brand-new Russian censor stamp 
in a lot of supposed duplicates. After 
you are sure there is nothing else to be 
learned, you can trade the covers or the 
dismounted stamps to your less favored 
correspondents or friends. They will be 
glad to get them, and the saving will 
mean something to you. 

This is one of the things that I try to 
impress deeply. Every item of note, can- 
cellation, censor label or stamp, corps or 
base post-mark, mean something, and the 
something may be of value to you later. 
The same rule applies to ordinary letters, 
to letters with precancels or to ordinary 
foreign mail. I do not ordinarily counsel 
study of post-marks and cancellations, but 
because of the war they have new and un- 
usual meanings. 








The “Shut-ins” were the subject of a 
paragraph not so long ago. Just keep 
them in mind from now till Christmas. 
Stamps are so easy for a sick boy or girl 
to handle that they are an ideal gift. I 
have a letter from a little cripple in 
Georgia (written by his mother) thank- 
ing the givers of stamps and a catalog 
and album. It is hard to be deprived of 
one faculty, and this little man finds his 
one hand can help him enjoy the stamps, 
although he can neither walk nor write. 
Don’t forget the “Shut-ins.” 





Respect for the Flag 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.—In order to acquaint 
people with the proper forms of respect 
to the flag, the members of Troop 44, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Robert Davison 
is scoutmaster, is distributing cards to all 
residents in their district, bearing the fol- 
lowing information: 

The customary forms of respect due to 


the flag are: 


1. It should not be hoisted before sunrise 
nor allowed to remain after sunset. 

2. At “retreat,’’ sunset, civilian spectators 
should stand at attention and give the military 
salute, 

8. When the national colors are passing on 
parade or review, the spectators should, if walk- 
ing, halt, and if sitting, rise and stand at at- 
tention and uncover. 

4. When the flag is flown at half staff as 
a sign of mourning it should be hoisted to full 
staff at the conclusion of the funeral. In plac- 
ing the flag at half mast, it should be first 
hoisted to the top of the st2ff and then low- 
ered to ition. Preliminary to lowering from 
half staff it should be first raised to top. 

5. On Memorial Day, May 380th, the flag 
should fly at half mast from sunrise until 
noon, and full staff from noon to sunset. 





State Parks Made Bird Reserves 


The necessary legal steps have been 
taken by which the five state parks of 
Wisconsin have been made into bird re- 
serves. This will be of great value in 
preserving all kind of bird life, and espe- 
cially important in view of the threatened 


—the .22 Autoloader 
That Really Works 


I’: is a fine thing for a fellow to get a .22 
Autoloader that he knows is made just 
exactly like the celebrated Remington-UMC 
Big Caliber Rifles—with the famous Remington- 
UMC Autoloading Mechanism. 


_ Sixteen shots—handling Remington-UMC Autoload- 
ing .22 Cartridges (rim-fire). The simple pressure of 
your finger fires the shot, ejects the empty and slips in a 
fresh cartridge. Magazine in stock, Hammerless, 
Solid Breech, .22-inch Remington Steel Barrel. 

If you want a hand-operated [repeater, ask your 
dealer to show you the Remington-UMC 22 Prana sy 


Go to the dealer who shows the Red Ball Mark of Re 
He specializes in these rifles and the Remington-UM 
ammunition you ought to have for any make of arm, 


“Write for booklets ‘Four American 
po Who Are Famous Rifle Shots’ 
an ‘Boy Scout Marksmanship.’” 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Building (233 Broadway) New York 
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, the official 
will send the “BOY’S CAMP K FREE 
charges prepaid by us. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











extermination of certain species. 





Bicycle Tires 24° 


Sturdy—Enduring—Ask Your Dealer 
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Chip in and get a 
Columbia Grafonola 


Every Boy Scout Patrol in 
camp, gymnasium, or drill 
work can make exception- 
ally good use of a Columbia 
Grafonola. 





This Model, $25 : 
Any Columbia dealer will ar- 


range, free of charge, to deliver 
a Columbia Grafonola (any 
type of instrument that you 
prefer) together with sufficient 
Columbia Records, allowing 
you a few days’ free trial, that 
you may know for yourself the 
inspirational, disciplinary and 
teaching possibilities of this 
perfected modern invention. 


Columbia 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 





This Model, $50 


DEALERS 
EVER YWHERE 


Box J645 Woolworth Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















3 Individual ‘NAME PENCILS’’—25c (“nxxMe™) 


Holly, Floral and “Santa Claus boxes. “Christmas Greeting,” “New 
Year,” etc., pencils in Green and White stripes. 






New—send for illus- 
One Pencil with 
largest line “Ad” 


trations. 
mame, 10c. Also 
pencils for business houses. 


Cc. L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York 
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Our 


Lonesome 
Corner 





Any Boy Can Do It 
This is the Way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with his name and the 
right postage. 

Put your own name and address on the re 
verse side of the inside envelope. 

Don't seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, addressed to the boy, 
in care of Boys’ Lirg. Mail this to us and 
we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America 
or England, put on a two-cent stam ~~. If it 
is to go to any other country abroad, five cents. 





OW that the summer is over, and 

boys have returned to their homes 
from camping and vacation trips, we are 
expecting an increased interest in the 
Lonesome Corner. You'd better get busy 
on your letter-writing at once so you will 
be able to build up an interesting list of 
correspondents before the long winter 
evenings are here. You will have a lot 
of things to write about, too, with all your 
summer experiences to relate. Select a 
few names from the lists given below and 
remember that “WRITE NOW” is the 
Lonesome Corner motto. 


AMERIOAN Bors wItH HosBiEs 

Eben Akkala, Mich.; patrol leaders on how to 
carry out scout plan; Australian scouts. 

P. Batteix, N. J.; OCorrespond with French boys: 
photographs and music, 

William J. Begeer, Cal.; scouts employed by 
Forestry Service, Holland and California 
scouts, preferably those from San Francisco. 

James Bentley, Ala,; stamps. 


Bennie Breed, ass.; foreign scouts, foreign 
coins, preferably from Japan, China, Turkey 
and Canada, 

William A. Burke, Ohio; cartooning, scouts in 
Ireland. 

John Burns, Texas; what made your troop 
popular. 

Clarence E. Oarty, Md.; bugling, signalling, 
camping, swimming. 

©. Ebbe Carlson, Conn.; bird and wild flow 
study, building bird houses. 

Harold Melbourne Carpenter, Wis.; Aweri: 
and foreign scouts. 

A. Winnard Chadwick, Fila.; stamps, patru 


leaders, exchange postcards. 

Stanley Clay, Mo.; second class scouts about 
hiking. 

Lowell Collyer, Ind.; first aid, boys in Germany. 
J. Fred Crow, Ala.; foreign scouts. 

Liston Crow, *Ala. ; "boys in France. 

Winfield R. Datoush, N. Y.; boys named Win 
field, scouts in war zone, especially France. 
Paul Dryzmalla, Fla.; 16-17 year old patrol 
leaders, foreign scouts. 

James Edward, R. I.; exchange postcards 
with boys in San Francisco, England, Can 
ada, Alaska; American boys ‘about golf. 
David Getts, Cal. ; camping, hikes, first aid 
and _ thirteen- -year- -old scouts. 

Abel Greenstein, Y.; amateur journalism and 
magazine printing. 

Claude W. Harkins, N. J.; boys from 15 to 13 
years from United States, ‘France, England 
Belgium, Italy, Scotland and Japan. 

Stanley Horka, N. J.; Postcards of statues « 
historic houses, etc.; also autographs, bas 
ball, athletics, curios, relics, photography an 


stamps. 
Fla.; books, 


Ps. 

Everett I. Johnson, Wis.; stamps, photography, 
Indian relics, brass bands, music—piano and 
cornet, swimming, boys in war zone, all for 
eign scouts. 
Jesse Jones, Jr., 
outfits. 
w. Gy Kohl, Mass.; 15 and 16-year-old 

—_ in South and West : stamps and baseball. 
yresi a Ala. ; eames. 

gh Va.; baseball, German 

me  B, scouts 
Charles E. McLaughlin, Me.; cornet music, bu- 


Ives, camping, cyclin_. 


Texas; boys who own wireless 
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Fred Meyers, Texas; 

Will Powell, N. C.; troop problems, patrol prob- 
lems and hikes. Would also like to exchange 
kodak pictures with other scouts. 

Roy V. Price, Ohio; motion pictures, relics, 
postcards ; correspond with boy in every state 
and all foreign countries. 


fishing and hunting. 


Clarence Sieber, Pa.; music, trees, bugling, 
stamps; boys in Pennsylvania. 
Francis P. Squibb, Ind; stamps, postcards, 


chemistry, second class scouts, patrol leaders, 
boys from Mexican border. 

H. M. Smith, Ala.; bird study, school work, 
German boy in his own language. 

Howard Stutz, N. Y.; correspond with boys in 
South and West on entomology. 

Dewey M. Tcsft, Mo.; correspond with boys 
whose last name is ‘Taft’; printing, cycling, 
stamp and coin collections. 

Elbert ©. Taft, Mo.; boys from New So. Wales, 
or any foreign country about stamps, boys 
in Denver, Colo. 

Henry E. Thomson, Jr., 
ing. 

George Wanamaker, N. Y.; scouts in War Zone, 
England and Canada. 

Franz Wiseman, Ohio; 
scouting. 


Tll.; camping and hik- 


fishing, hunting and 


FoREIGN 
Walter Hammond, England; wireless, aviation. 
H. Harvey Hitcheock, Hawaii; camping, hik- 
ing and scout work. 
Antonio Ledenna, Cuba; 
F, Herons Newey, England; 
Harry L. Ross, Hawaii; 
nailing, and first aid, 


exchange postcards, 
exchange postcards, 
troop financing, sig- 


Following is a list of names of boys who 
wish to receive letters on any subject at 
all: 


AMERICAN 
Robert Coffin, Wisc. Luke Hanks, Miss. 
red Long, NO. Arthur McCall, Ill. 
©. O. Sayler, Md. 


Wash. 
Gerhard Bergen, Minn, Milton Weinstein, N. Y, 


Saved by the 


(Continued from page 3) 





The barque lay wallowing in the trough of the sea. 


the vessel rolled toward him and he saw the 
danger of the broken mast crashing against 
the side of the ship, the spirit of obedience 
asserted itself, and, though sick and 
bruised, he tried his best to fend off the 
spar. Once, twice, and again, three times, 
he succeeded, and ‘though his shoulder 
hurt fearfully, the excitement kept him 
from giving way under the strain. 
Greatly daring, the ship’s carpenter 
perched himself on the rail a minute; with 
a looped rope under his-arms, and leaped 
into the sea. He was-.a powerful swim- 
mer and though he was carrying a heavy 
axe, with a stroke or two he came to the 
spar and straddled it. A few terrific 
welts, first through the leather collar with 
the axe, and then through the iron band 
with hammer and cold chisel, released the 
upper topsail yard. The way it sprang 
away, when released, showed the speed 


Forrian 
Arthur Po Christopher Hu Mao Fa, China 
son, hina : . . 
Heng "Dswen He, China Chiao Ding I, China 
Ohen Yuin, Siu, China J. W. Spence, England 
The following boys have sent letters through 
the Lonesome Corner for the first time: 
AMERICAN 
Allen, Arthur Biddle, Pa. 
Frank Boone, Tenn. 
Dean Burkholder, O. 
Richard H. Cooley, Pa. 


Chauncey N. 


Lanier Barrow, La. 
Joe Beli, Jr., Ala. 
Daniel Blum, Wisc. Robert Dial, Ohio 

H. Kier Budd, Pa. Ralph H. Dudley, Va. 
Clifton Churchill, 8. D. Russel W. Erdman, Pa, 
Kenneth Corbett, Wisc. Joseph W. Ford, Mo. 
Lee Donahue, Wisc. Malcolm — Th, 
Louis F. Eley, N. H. A. Grage, N. V. 

Ben Evans, Ohio Edwin Hageman, Wisc, 
H. Frank, N. J. J. Ward Hicks, Va. 
Edward Gilkey, Minn. Alnis Johnson, Tenn. 
Lewis Guilford, Ind, Willis Jones, Texas 
Frank Hayes, N. Y. Harold E. Kauffman, 
Harold J. Heintz, N. Y. Kan. 

Russell S. Hoffer, Ind. Harold Kennedy, Mass, 
William T. Jones, Ohio Baron McLean, Cal. 
Harry Kaiser, Ill. Carl Marback, Ohio 
Isabel Kelly, ind. Felix Martinkoski, Mich, 
Ross Laporte, N. Y Frederick P. Mayer, Pa, 
¥. A ted MacGowan, John L. Moore, Ohio 
William Olson, Mich. 
Charles Prager, N. 
Harold Pruitt, Ind. 
Shirler B. Reed, N. J. 
Allen J. Olson, Iowa John K. Robertson, Ore. 
Irl Park, Ore. Ben Shaw, Texas 

John Pullman, N. Y. A. Stokes, Texas 
Edward ©. Read, Mass, Arthur Sullivan, Ill. 
Malcolm Rittenhouse, Peter Thompson, Conn. 
John Waters, I 

Foster Welch, Pa. 
Frazier Vance, 


Horeid E. Marr, Mass, 
Charles A. May, Vt 
Clinton Miller, Iowa 


Ind, 
Arthur Seaton, Wash. 
Cloyd E. Small, Me Ti. 
James Stokes, Texas James H. Wallace, Colo. 
J. B. Austin, Mo. Wallace West, Tenn, 
Leslie P, Beebe, Conn, Frank B. Woodford. 


ForEIGN 
Hugh Black, Australia Ernest Oharty, Austra- 
ia 
Robert B. Messeroy, G. J. O. Plenty, South 
Canada Australia 


Rolling Hitch 


with which the Constitution was tearing 
through the water. 

Fortunately the mast was lying on the 
water with the yards beneath. Although 
the huge iron pin holding the collar of 
the lower topsail yard was rusted in, the 
strength of the Norwegian sufficed. Al 
succession of heavy blows drove out the 
pin. ..The carpenter then crawled alon 
the spar,,and holding himself on. wi 
one hand as best he could, a 
through the upper mast immediately be- 
low the topgallant yard. 

The seas dashed over him and strove 
to wrench him from his grasp. But he 
chopped on. It seemed incredible to Jetty 
that the man would ever be able to hack 
his way through the hard pitch pine tim- 
ber tossing up and down onthe waves, 
but the carpenter had used his axe from 








If you would like to 
be an expert marksman 
you must be as careful 
what cartridges you buy as World’s Champion- 
ship rifle shots are. 


.22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
* for BOY SCOUTS 


{in the red, white as and Lg bene) s are made in the 
U. 8. Oartri noez. be le who 
make the famous e 8. munition, mwhich © most 
experien shooters in the world demand. 

Oartridges help you to be a better shot be- 
cause they hit where you aim and do not vary. 


A Book for Boy Scouts 
Our free book, **How to Use Firearms,”’ will be 
sent to you yithous charge. Ask for it on a 4: 






UNITED weaene CARTRIDGE Co. 
2316 Trinity Building New York 


wottenal Lead Co., General Selling Agents. Also 
John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., re United 























boyhood in the pine-forested regions of 


Lead Co., N. Y. Selby Smelting & Lead Co,, San 
Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast, 





ete jum 
coupmest—herisental 
bars, reat horses, 
corns pons, sheet 

our 
Sporting Goods Catalog 
No. 84B. Write for 


it. Address 
b Sears, Roebuck and Co, 
> Chicago 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


our bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will 
— it run much easier and prevent wear. 

Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-Oneis for almost everything—skates 
fishing rod, catcher’s gloves, mask a 
every tool, Won’t gum and clog; contains no 
grease; no acid. 


FREE—Weit* 
2c and 50c bottles, 














for free generous 
ld everywhere; 10c, 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 ELB. Broadway, New York 








THE oe, BOYS 





features. 

oo make 
$1. 100 styles o of 
Postpaidin Hand Made In- 
Us. on Moccasins 

} indoor and 






self or your Troop. Write to-day. =i 


ALGONQUIN SLIPPER COMPANY 
1121 Main Street Bangor, Maine 


Mention Bors’ Lars in answering advertisements 
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Great Prize Competition [s Seale, 


* 


25 FINE PRIZES or CASH to the 25 COM- 
PETITORS who sell the greatest number of 


TRAT 


EVERY ENTRANT will earn some money and 
gain valuable experience whether he wins a prize 
or not, and the percentage of your profits increases 
with the number of games you sell. Every reader 
of Boys’ Lire is eligible. 

THE COMPETITION IS NOW OPEN!! 


Strat Game Co., Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 





Fill this out and ma‘l it to us and we will send you full particulars. =f 
i aos cs knccbebadevebsedeedacenvdesdicbecodetdé pos che Wamsnhess ccesaticescsenseges 
RIE oc 0.0 0 60 bw abc sshd eee hOe sen 60.0060.06 06650060n 066) 5b.0005 06054 000 F880 S beret eden 
BA Si dccewehidgde Kd b0gesdgbessdcdconesencenesé BRE. snliesnes vabde dacedoutsscancak 








If you are a Scout, give Troop number and name of Scoutmaster. 




















“Merceen 


The Guaranteed Fast Dye Scarf 


After 4 years’ continuous use the 
British Scout Headquarters recom- 
mend and sell only “Merceen” Scarves 
—the Official Scarves for every Scout- 
ing Organization in England. 

With this recommendation they are con- 
fiden‘ly introduced to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

“Merceen” Scarves are backed by a definite 
guarantee that every one will be replaced 
should it fade within six months. “Mer- 
ceen” Scarves can be fearlessly worn in 
the rain—the dye will not come out. 

“Merceen” Scarves are strong and durable. 


Many Scout-masters call them “the double- 
wearing” scarves because they last so long. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

















200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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New mz BOYS MAKE MONEY 
Sporting Goods : +>. Growing Mushrooms 
~ d girl sil ke 
64 Pe of Pr) IM i a 
money! Merely postal card brings this e | ail about ‘fh = g aa 
iptost,grenvens free catalog Se Carfon Willsm Sporting ‘ x grown in ~ B- ee aes bo ae 
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his home, and the wood came away in 
great flakes. 

mim: 5 the mast was free and lay roll- 
ing in the trough of the ocean. As, how- 
ever, the carpenter leaned forward for 
a final stroke, a rope caught his foot and 
pulled him from his grasp upon the spar 
into the seething sea. Jetty, though busy 
every minute trying to keep the spar from 
punching a hole in the side of the ship, 
saw the carpenter slip. He yelled for 
help, but had forgotten the precaution 
the Norwegian had taken in tying a rope 
under his arms, and, a moment Sa to 
his relief, he saw the dripping but un- 
daunted sailor hauled aboard. 

As soon as the mast was clear, Jetty 
heard himself called. 

“Boy, make fast this rope!” 

The lad looked up. The second mate 
had coiled a heavy line and was standing 
by the rail swinging it for a throw. The 
first time it fell short. The second time, 
the coils went throuch the air like a 
springing snake and fell right beside him. 
He grabbed the rope, and, as quickly as 
he could, made two half hitches around 
the spar. Three or four of the men tal- 
lied on to the line and began to pull the 
spar in-board. Slowly the spar came in, 
the combined on-rush of the vessel and 
the tilting of the spar keeping Jetty under 
water half the time. ough strangling 
and grasping for breath, the boy hung on. 


HEN, to his horror, with a succession 

of short jerks, the knot began to slip, 
each jerk nearly tossing him into the 
sea. Finally the rope slipped entirely 
and the spar fell back into the sea. Not 
only that, but with the next roll of the 
vessel, the spar came crash against the 
side of the ship with a shock that made 
her quiver from truck to keelson. 

“Make a rolling-hitch, ye snail-fingered 
jellyfish!” roared the mate, coiling up the 
line and throwing it again. 

With a sinking in the pit of his stomach 
Jetty tried to think how a rolling-hitch 
was made. He had never seen one used 
during the two years he had been at sea, 
and, for the life of him, he could not re- 
call what it was like. Suddenly he remem- 
bered that, the last time he had been 
home, he had been showing off to his 
chum, who was a Boy Scout, the knots 
he had learned at sea and his friend had 
shown him others that he had not known. 
Was it? Yes, that was right! One of 
the knots his boy scout friend had shown 
him was a rolling hitch. How did it go? 
The boy’s mind worked in a ferment, try- 
ing to picture the scene at home, as the 
— came whirling through the air. 

hen, like a vision, as he reached out 
to grasp the rope, came the figure of his 
friend the khaki scout uniform, with 
the look of pride on h:s face as he showed 
the young sailor some knots the latter 


fu"! had failed to learn at sea. _ The feel of 


the rope in his hand brought back to Jetty 
the very motions of the knot, and Jeanin 
down with the sea roaring over him oad 
about him, with death threatening him 
every instant, deftly and quickly he tied 
the required knot—the only knot which 
would hold, the knot on which his very 
life depended. 

The rope tautened, and, in a half-panic, 
the boy watchcd the knot. But it was a 
true rolling hitch and took the strain in- 
stantly. Gradually the spar came to the 
side and lifted. Here was the strain. 
Would the knot slip? Once there came a 
little jerk and the boy’s heart was in his 
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mouth. But it was only the knot tighten- 
ing. 

Higher and ‘higher came the spar until 
the end swung inboard. Then the car- 
penter, leaning over the rail, reached 
out one long gaunt arm—he had thrown 
his oilskins off before plunging into the 
sea—grabbed Jetty by the collar and 
pulled him over the side. 


ITTLE the boy cared that somebody 
kicked him to one side as he lay on 
the deck exhausted. It was enough that 
he was safe and that the spar had been 
hauled aboard for a jury-mast, to make a 
means to rig up some head sails and steer 
the vessel to port. ‘It was good to lie 
there, even on the wet and heaving deck. 
Then he heard, in the first mate’s voice: 
“How many inches in the well, Carpen- 
ter?” 

There was a pause and he heard the 
rattle of the sounding rod. 

“Seven, sir.” 

“She'll keep afloat, but that’s about all. 
Four men to the pumps. Here, you,” a 
seaboot caught Jetty in the ribs, “take 
your spell at the pumps.” 

The boy, with a groan, got up, in spite 
of his bruises, and went to the great 
iron wheel by the mainmast, which was 
already revolving steadily, and in his clear 
boyisn treble started the old chanty: 

“Oh-h, in Ri-i-o Gra-a-ande, where I-I 
was born; 

“Heave awa-a-ay for Ri-i-o!” 





This is the Rolling Hitch 
7 This knot is used 
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/ where a rope is to be 
bent to a spar or an- 
other rope where the pull 
is in a parallel line. 

Make the first turn 
around the spar the 
same as in a clove hitch; 
then make another turn 
the same as the first; 
this gives two turns in- 
stead of one, as in the first part of the 
clove hitch. The third turn is the same 
as the second turn of the clove hitch. The 
rolling hitch is used where the standing 
part leads along the spar instead of away 
from it, where the clove hitch is used. The 
rolling hitch jams so that it will not slip 
in the direction of the side where the two 
turns over the standing part are made.— 
From Nautical Scouting. 


Where the Earth Is Thickest 


Have you ever wondered at just ~what 
place on its surface is the earth’s largest 
diameter? Of course, everyone would 
realize after stopping to think for a mo- 
ment that it would be some point on the 
equator. A line through the Himalaya 
Mountains would come out in the Indian 
Ocean, so that point could not be taken. 
It has recently been determined by very. 
exact scientific measurements that an 
imaginary line drawn from the top of Mt. 
Chimboraz in Ecuador on one side and 
coming out on the northeast side of the 
Isle of Sumatra near the strait of Malacca 
would probably be the longest line that 
could be drawn through the surface of 
th: earth. 












A troop of scouts is now being organ- 
ized in the Onondaga Indian reservation 
New York State, by M. Alberti De Frank, 
an Oneida Indian. 












Boys! Own a Man’s 


Billiard Table! 


Soon Paid at 10c a Day 


Our handsomely illustrated billiard book—sent FREE to every boy—reveals the rous- 
ing sport thousands of boys are enjoying right at home. How their parents praise 
billiards and pay to play till the table is paid for. How any room, attic, basement or 
loft gives plenty of space for a real Brunswick Carom or Pocket Table—now made in 
sizes from 2% x 5 feet to 4% x 9 feet, regulation. 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


“GRAND,” aDdy’. and New Junior “DEMOUNTABLES” 


Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket Billiard 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Tables are made of rare and beautiful woods. 
Then 10c a Day 


Not toys—but scientific tables, with accura 
angles, ever-level bed—life! speed! lightning- 
lets you try any Brunswick right 
in your own home 30 days free. You can pay 


action! Our plan 
Yet our prices are low—due to mammoth 
monthly as you play—terms as low as $5 down 
—_ a@ day. 


output—now $27 upward. For we are the 
famous book—‘‘Billiards—The 


Ham largest makers and sell to thousands 
P Magnet’’—shows these tables in all their hand- 


year! 
. some colors; gives full details, prices, terms, 
Playing Outfit Fr ee ete. The coupon brings it—send today! s 

Balls, Cues, Cue Clamps, Tips, . at, ore. f 


» all incl ded without extra 






























| The Bronysich-Dathe-Osttender Co., 
Dept. 17X, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send postpaid, free, “ eolor- illustrated book— 
“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 
and details of your 30-day Home Trial Offer. 
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“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom 
and Pocket Style 


Guide Right 


Important to every Scout. Don’t take 
chances. Don’t go tramping around with- 
out a compass. A Scout should always know 
where he is and where he is going. A reliable 
compass will prevent your being * ‘lost” and may 
save your life. Remember, “Safety First” and carry 
an accurate, reliable compass. It’s part of the equip- 
ment of a first-class soldier. 








































K & E Army Compasses 
Point the Way for Uncle Sam 


For some time we have been supplying the Regular Army 
other military organizations with compasses. Our tantieemeat are 
known for accuracy and wearing qualities. The special model 
offered is the standard type of the United States Army—a 
wonderfully well made compass—sturdy, durable, reliable. 


No. 5613.—-Pocket Compass,°1¥% inches, German Silver, 
watch-pattern ranting case, silvered metal 
dial graduated to two degrees, numbered in 
quadrants every ten degrees, edge bar needle 
with sopeted center and stop. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid 

Sold by 
goods 


and 





scientific instrument or sporting 
ealers, or = postpaid on receipt 


jd pice. pee Send for descrip- 
ive list of com seen. range 
20 cents up. rite now. — si 


KEUFFEL & ESSER ANY 
Py pane Adams St., — Nd | 
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Tools and Cutlery’ 
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These Are Great Days! 





NO SEASON LIKE THE FALL FOR SCOUTING 


School goes a bit hard the first month or two after vacations are over. 
But there’s a Saturday in every week, and oh, these are wonderful days in 


the woods and open country. 


Scout Troops will take full advantage of their Saturdays for jolly hikes 
and for passing off out of door tests for the next rank above. 


Should supplies be needed, here they are: 


POPULAR HIKE TENTS. 


Similar to the regular army duck tents. Quickly and easily 


erected. 
poles, pegs and guy cords. 
err $3.00 


SPECIAL SCOUT BLANKETS. 


Waterproof khaki material. 
Height when erected, 36 inches. 


Complete in case with 


72-inch ......... $3.50 


No chill of October can get through these. Just the thing for 
overnight hikes and week-end camps. 





























































“Scouts’ Own.’ Stamped with official badge design Soft, 
beautiful blanket for all year use; strong and durable. Size 66 
by 80 inches, weight 4 Ibs. Remarkable value.............. $3.50 

“Highgrade.” A superior blanket practically all wool. You 
can roll up in this on a fall or winter night and not feel the cold. 
Size 62 by 84 inches. Weight 4 Ibs..............-0-00-5- $5.00 


RUBBER PONCHOS AND CAPES. 


Should rain overtake you, no need to worry with either of 


these garments. May be used also as ground blankets 
pack covers. 


Waterproof Poncho. 


and 


Made like a single blanket with opening 


in center for the head, closed with a ball and socket fastener. 


Size 45 by 72 inches........ $1.50. 66 by 90 inches........ 
Waterproof Cape. Same material as the ponchos but mac 
into a garment. Suitable for general wear...............- 


ALUMINUM COOK KIT. 


Is there anything quite like a meal cooked in the woods. 


$2.25 
le up 
$2.25 


In 


this new messkit there is.a fry pan with patent handle, cooking 
pot with cover, drinking cup and stew pan, which also serves 


as plate or soup bowl. 


A fork and spoon for good measure. 


All nesting compactly in the khaki carrying case with meter 7 


SETAP cece sececcerccccereesvesvence Cor corccrcerceeseesens 


NEW ALUMINUM CANTEEN. 


It isn’t always safe to drink the water you come across 


ona 


hike. Better to carry some with you. The “Wearever” canteen 


holds a little over a quart. Heavy metal. 
with adjustable strap ........seeeeeeees penaeldasedane nents 


ARMY HOUSEWIFE. 


If uniforms get torn in the woods, or buttons lost, this 
plete little outfit will save the day. 


Olive drab cover 


$1.50 


com- 


Sold by hundreds of thou- 


sands to the Government. Contains scissors, safety pins, common 


pins, needles, thread, buttons, etc., in khaki case. Weight 


MOO ccannccharatisdesdcseks Pekeshbstised ceveewea sv aeu pe te 


TWO MORE ESSENTIALS. 


Last of all, you will want a staff to help you over the 


only 
50c 


hard 


places, and a “Hikemeter” or pedometer to measure the miles. 
Bamboo Staffs. Light, strong ana cheap. Now owned by thou- 


sands of Scouts. 


We have to ship them by express, charges 


collect. So get together in your troop to make up an order and 
so reduce cost for all 
Not less than eight to an order....... giuteas ? ..Each 15c 


Hundred Mile Pedometer. Registers every step, and you know 


how far and how fast you're travelling. Full directions 
ES ok Nuiaxdiniss 9 son Kents kee sak ik aoe ele errr ee 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To all ordering before October 31st, and mentioning BOYS’ LIFE, 


carriage charges on all the above, except staffs, will be prepaid. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Y SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth ideas’ 


with 
00 


New York City 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 
Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Freperick N. Cooxg, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


HAT ought a scout to have in the way 
of supplies and equipment to enable 
him to be identified as a scout, and to be 

in a position to render service of one kind and 
another when opportunity arises! 

The Quartermaster has been told of many 
instances where boys in everyday clothes, and 
wearing no emblem of any kind, have been 
identified as scouts by their manly bearing, 
courtesy and quickness to take advantage of a 
chance to do a good turn, however trifling. 

But there are times, at meetings, rallies on 
hikes and in camp, when it is desirable that a 
uniform be worn. This saves the everyday 
clothes when indulging in some of the more 
strenuous scout activities. 

For wear during all but the summer months, 
most scouts make use of a uniform consisting of 
the improved regulation felt hat, and khaki coat 
with breeches to match. There is a choice of 
shirts in light weight khaki and standard weight, 
and also a woolen shirt. To complete the uni- 
form scouts may wear either olive drab can- 
vas puttees, or stockings, either of wool or cot- 
ton. 

For use during warm weather and in camp 
“shorts” are coming into very great favor and in 
sections of the country where the climate is uni- 
formly mild these are worn all year ‘round. The 
average scout looks very snappy in an _ outfit 
consisting of the standard khaki hat of light 
weight, one of the scout skirts, preferably woolen, 
neckerchief and shorts with woolen stockings 
turned down below the knee. 


The neckerchief is really one of the most im- 
portant parts of a scout’s outfit, for two rea- 
sons. First, to remind the scout of his daily 
good turn, by placing in it an extra knot which 
can be untied after the daily “good turn” has 
been performed, and second, to show, by the 
color worn, the troop to which he belongs, as 
all boys in the troop wear the same color. They 
ew be worn with any of the outfits spoken of 
above. 





Every scout is obliged to be versed in the use 
of a compass and to know how to use a knife 
and axe. So there is provided a line of com- 
passes from which to select, and an official axe of 
superior quality equipped with a sheath. Similar- 
ly, there is a choice of official knives 

Some boys wear their knife on one of the 
snap hooks of the belt, and the scout whistle 
on the other. Since the adoption of the scout 
lanyard, however, many boys are wearing knife 
or whistle on that. 

Before a scout can reach first class rank, or 
even second class, he must learn simple camp 
a the aid of home cooking uten- 
sils. ere are, therefore, for his convenience, 
two styles of “mess kit’’ with which he may 
pass his tests. The first of these outfits consists 
of a soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and a very 
convenient little folding wire broiler, all of these 
parts pack closely together, and there is a handle 
for each article. More recently an aluminum 
cook kit has been coming into popular use con- 
sisting of fry pan with patent handle, small 
cooking pot with cover, and stew pan which also 
serves as plate or soup bowl. There is also in- 
cluded a rinking cup, and a fork and spoon. 
A khaki carrying case to match the uniform and 
es an adjustable strap, makes the kit com- 
plete. 

To make sure of at least a little pure drinking 
water in case of emergency, on the hike, many 
scouts wear the aluminum canteen, the capacity 
being a little more than a quart. The shape 
is flat so that it conforms to the body when slung 
over the shoulder with the adjustable carrying 
strap. It has an olive drab color. 


Scouts are often in a position to render ex- 
ceptional service through their knowledge of 
first aid. A well caalages scout, therefore, may 
be expected to number among his possessions a 
first aid outfit, several of which are offered by 
the Supply Department. 

Purely as a matter of enjoyment a field glass 
is a valued possession. It is especially helpful 
= connection with such scout activities as signal- 
ling, bird study and astronomy. 

All of this seems like a big lot of equipment 
for one boy, but remember we started out to 
inquire about everything that a fully prepared 
scout might require for his convenience or to 
render service to others. Again, let it be said, 
that there are plenty of boys who have risen to 
high scout rank without uniform or any special 
equipment. In this article, the Quartermaster 
has tried to answer a question which has fre- 
quently been asked with the belief that it will be 
of general interest. 
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The Riot Wedge 


(Continued from page 8.) 


mostly because the fellows on either side 
of him had not stirred. He dug his teeth 
into his under lip to keep back a fright- 
ened whimper, and then, of a sudden the 
clear, high voice of Mr. Curtis rang out 
even above the deafening din and turmoil. 

“Troop Three prepare to form double 
riot wedge! One!” 

Instinctively Dad leaped two paces for- 
ward and a little to the right. In like 
fashion the others darted to their positions 
with the swift precision of machines. Not 
a scout failed. Even Bennie Rhead, 
frightened as he was, made no mistake, 
and in a thrice the wedge was complete. 

“Two!” shouted the scoutmaster. 

Down swung the staves, interlocking in 
a double barrier of stout hickory, backed 
by equally sturdy muscle. The scoutmaster 
had barely time to place himself swiftly 
in front of the apex of the wedge before 
the mob struck it. 

“Hold fast, boys!” he cried. “Brace 
your feet and don’t let them break the 
line.” He flung up both arms in the face 
of the maddened throng. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “You can’t get out 
this way; The stairs are impassable. Stop 
crowding! There’s no danger if you keep 
your heads. The escapes are in good 
order. The windows *s 

The rest was choked off by the crushing 
weight of the mob dashing against the bar- 
rier. Even in the second row Dad felt the 
double line shake and give under the strain 
and instinctively he dropped a shoulder 
against the pressure and spread out his 
legs to get a brace. Bob MclIlvaine must 
have noticed what he was doing, for he 
shouted to the others to follow Dad’s ex- 
ample, and presently the line steadied and 
held. Then a shrill whistle cut through 
the clamor, stilling it a little and making 
it possible to hear the stentorian voice of 
Captain Chalmers from somewhere in the 
rear of the crowd. 

“You can’t get out by the stairs. The 
fire escapes at both front and rear are in 
good order. Ladders will soon be raised 








to the other windows. There’s no danger 


if you only keep your heads. Stop crowd- | ate 


ing and form in line at the windows. 
Scouts will see that these lines are kept, and 
that the women and children are taken out 
first,” 

An inarticulate murmur followed his 
words, but the wild din of a moment before 
was not resumed. In a moment, too, the 
pressure of bodies against the double line 
of scouts about the door began to relax 
as those in the rear made haste to seek 
other ways of escape. Presently it had 
ceased entirely, and as the boys straight- 
ened from their cramped positions, Mr. 
Curtis turned to face them. 

“I’m proud of you, fellows,” he said in a 
low, quick tone. “That was corking! 
Steady, now, for a minute or two longer.” 

That minute or two seemed the longest 
space of time Dad Gibson had ever known. 
Now that the stress and strain of strenu- 
ous action was removed, he had time to 
think, to wonder—to be afraid. His 
mother and father were both here; so was 
Ted and little Flossie. Had they been in 
that awful crush, he wondered, as his anx- 
ious gaze flashed from one to another of 
the scurrying groups. Had they been 
hurt? The smoke was pouring thicker into 
the hall, stinging in his eyes and catching 
his throat in a choking sort of grip. 


Fifty King 
Prizes 


In a little over a 
month from now fifty 
boys will have won the 
right to call themselves 
sharpshooters of Amer- 
ica, and will possess 


fifty splendid prizes. Will one of these prizes be yours? 


The Grand National King Marksmanship 
Contest will be held Nov. 8th to 13th (inclusive) in every 
town throughout the country. It is open to every boy of 16 
years of age or under and costs nothing to enter. 


The man who sells air guns in your town has 
a free target for you, and the rules governing the contest are 
printed on the back. If your dealer has not received his tar- 
gets, send us a postal with his name and address and we will 


send him a supply. 


The “King” has for 30 years been known as 
the best air rifle made. It is handsome, strong, shoots straight 
and is perfectly safe in the hands of a boy. 


Write for illustrated booklet “B,”” and when you receive it show it to 
father. 

If there is no “King” dealer in your town write us a letter 

and the postman will bring the 


‘King’ you want by parcel 
post, at the retail 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 
Southern Representatives 
Sand & Hulfish 
11 Hansa Haus, Baltimore, Md. 


Pac. Coast 
Office 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Mors. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Order Direct of DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


WEAR IT ON'A LANYARD 


DON’T LOSE YOUR KNIFE 


Have you seen the Lanyards that many Scouts are wearing? 


Your knife or whistle is safe when hitched to one of these. 
Pienty long enough not to interfere with use of knife. 


KHAKI OR WHITE—Each 15c. Prepaid. Per dozen $1.50 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AND SUPPLIES 
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» TIRES 






—you'll need the real auto- 
mobile tire wear that’s in 
these tough, speedy motor- 
cycle tires. They're built 
right up to the big Vacu- 
um Cup Tire standards in 
everything but size. 


Guaranteed 5,000 
Miles 


—and their suction grip 
will save you many a spill 
on the treacherous road- 
way. They hold where the 
going’s bad. 


Cups. 


15% 
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VACUUM CUP 


FOR FOR 
MOTORCYCLES BICYCLES 
When you A Good Scout } 
Knowsa © 
get that : 
Motorcycle ~ Bike 
Ire 








That’s why you see so 
many merit men pedal- 
ing along on Vacuum 
They’re highest quality 


tires made—and they’ve got a 
oz. puncture-proof Sea 
Island Fabric as strong as that 
of most Auto Tires. 

They're guaranteed for one full 
season, or repaired or replaced 
free of charge. 














Direct factory branches and 
agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 


service 


tt 


Nyy, 
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three popular prices—reach- 
ing right down to rock bot- 


 % 


aa i 77 
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tom pocketbooks. And there 
is quality to spare in every 
one; whichever you select 
you'll get more than accus- 
tomed value. 


tea ee 


: : 
; + 
' ; FOR THE SCOUT 
> re j —here’s the best thing ever, 
: : i * THREE * STAR* 
. ' © LINE OF~ ¢ 
“ t BICYCLE TIRES 
. i Three different tires at 
5 
5 
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Dealers everywhere. 


TRIPLE 


we SUCCESS TREAD 





SHORT ON PRICE 
LONG ON SERVICE 


that’s what we say about 


Stu R DY ue 
MOTORCYCLETIRES 
We sell them direct to the 
dealer, so we can save quite 
a bit on the price and yet 


put more quality in at the 
same time. 


Every one guaranteed for 
4,000 miles. 


















THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 


Q SS pe Re. 





Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 


Official Scout Axe. 

























A Swell Afair ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 





Price, with feather sheath............ $1.00 tot hi 
Price, without leather sheath. ........ 75 i Ply os percha _o— nm 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores. Dean Tutdeche Gan aan 
FAYETTE R. PLUMS, Inc. At all druggists, or by mail 18c. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 6. §. OaaT 6 68, a . 
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Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
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Through the open windows came the clash 
and clang of engines, the muffled roar of 
excited crowds gathering below. Dad 
could see nothing of his mother or the chil- 
dren, and a dry sob came from his tight 
lips. 

“*Tention! called the scoutmaster 
sharply. “We'll take the two windows at 
this side of the front, fellows. Line up on 
either side of them and keep the crowd in 
order. Women and children first, remem- 
ber. Left, face! March!” 

Dad pivoted mechanically and moved 
forward in step with Bob Mcllvaine. 
Through the swirling smoke he could see 
that, the other troops had gathered at dif- 
ferent windows and were keeping the 
crowd in line, helping the women and small 
children through to the fire escapes or out 
onto the ladders which had just been 
raised. By this time the men had, for the 
most part, recovered from their panic and 
were assisting in the work. 4 

In a corner Jim Crancher, still in his 
costume of patent medicine fakir, with 
false beard pushed around under one ear, 
knelt beside a woman who had fainted, and 
was reviving her with salts and ammonia 
from an open kit beside him, Somehow, 
Dad found nothing funny jn his appear- 
ance—on the contrary, he wondered admir- 
ingly, whether Jim was as cool as he 
seemed to be, and even found time for a 
twinge of remorse at his unjust criticism 
of the fellow’s acting. Then his thoughts 
flashed back to his mother, and his anxiety 
broke out afresh, not to be quelled until he 
suddenly caught sight of her in the line of 
people close by the next window. She was 
carrying Flossie, and his father had Ted 
over a shoulder. They both looked so calm 
and brave that Dad’s spine stiffened, and 
when he caught his mother’s eye a moment 
later, he was able to smile and wave his 
hand almost as carelessly as if his heart 
wasn’t pounding unevenly at the sudden 
realization that not a scout could stir until 
all, everybody, was safe out of the build- 
ing. 

It wasn’t a conscious longing for any 
one else’s place, It was blind fear, pure 
and simple, and though he tried to crush 
it down by thinking of the people he was 
helping, it persisted and grew stronger 
just as the smoke grew steadily denser and 
more choking, and the crackle of flames 
seemed to come from behind the closed 
doors with ominous distinctness. When 
the lights suddenly went out, it was all he 
could do to keep from crying out in terror. 
A moment later his panic reached its 
height, when he discovered that Mr. Curtis 
had disappeared from his place beside the 
window. 

“He’s gone!” he gasped, choking with 
the smoke. “He’s got away and left us.” 

In his saner moments he would have real- 
ized the impossibility of such a thing, but 
he wasn’t quite sane now. Instinctively he 
took a quick step out of the line toward 
the window, but Wesley Becker’s sharp 
voice halted him. 

“Steady, Dad! Not quite yet. We'd 
better lie down on the floor, fellows. The 
air’s better, clearer there.” 

Dad dropped down with the others and 
was instantly aware of the difference. 
Within a foot of the floor there was scarce- 
ly any smoke, and he could breathe quite 
freely. A moment later the scoutmaster 
staggered out of the murky darkness be- 
hind them, carrying a red fire bucket half 
full of water. 

“Found it—in the—coat room,” he 

asped, when he had gulped some fresh air 
rom the window. “Dip your handkerchiefs 
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lash in it, boys—and breathe throuch them. 

Pa We'll be out—in a jiffy now.” 

Dad By this time the women and children 

chil- were all out, and the men hustling down 

ight the ladder as swiftly as they could. But Scout Masters: 

"e as Dad lay panting at full length, wet 

ster handkerchief over nose and —— Food that 

: could see through the blackness of the ha j 

- a bright line of fire that marked the crack tastes good, that has plenty 

i in beneath the double doors. Under his body, of nourishment and can be 
too, the floor felt hot and he could sense ig GEE. P 

eat a queer, uneven pulsation, as if the boards quickly prepared is essential 

ved were moving. What if the flames should to the Scout when on a 

ine burst through before they could get away? hike 

aie What if——. ° 

iit. He shivered violently and began to cry 


softly to himself. Then all at once some- 


be thing seemed to whisper through his brain, 
out “A scout is brave,” and he remembered CEQ e 


scraps of a talk on courage Mr. Curtis 

















the had given them one Friday not so many 
and weeks ago. ; ‘ as a Scout Ration meets all requirements and has satisfied 
“No one can help feeling fear. It’s wie f a + the 
his something that comes, or doesn’t come, in the hunger of many scouts this summer. 
Ss : . A 
4 spite of anything we can do to the con- 
oa trary. There are mighty few people in Write for a free supply of hike packages 
ad this world who have never known it. True 
nia Press really keeping = = —— Give number of troop, date of next hike and the number of 
danger like men, no matter ho nuc , yi res x i , nin : 
ow, afraid we may actually be deep in our own scouts in your troop. — Write your name and address, with 
ar- hearts.” . g shipping directions plainly. We prepay all charges. 
de Dad’s sniffing ceased, and he ground his 
‘ teeth together. Resolutely turning his gase The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
; uway from that glowing crack, he discov- 
“ ered to his surprise that the window was 
t r almost free of people. In another moment 
h or two the scoutmaster’s voice sounded 
ec ‘ 
4 crisply. 
of “All ready, fellows. As I call your Says Percy Pot, 
- names, slip out on the ladder and get ““I\now am not 
— down as quickly as possible, Keep your A& black as I’ve 
i heads, though, and don’t run any chance 
~ of falling. In passing the lower windows been painted, 
- be sure and hold your breath so’s not to 
on breathe in any smoke or flame, Ready? i know as much 
“s Rex Slater!” Because Old Dutch 
+H] Like a flash Rex was up and through And I’ve become 
the window. Another boy followed and 
another still. Mr, Curtis was calling their acquainted.’’ 
names in the order in which they crouched 
y along the floor. Waiting with taut nerves 
and ears strained from anxious suspense, 
os Dad became aware of a stifled sobbing 
a from the boy on his left, and when his own 
4 name was called he yielded to a sudden 
" impulse. 
4 “You go, Jack!” he exclaimed, catchin 
. the smaller boy by the shoulders an 
" thrusting him forward. 
. The lad scuttled to safety like a startled 


‘ rabbit. Dad felt a momentary glow of self- 
“4 approval, followed swiftly by a pang of 
ef keen regret. An instant later there came 
vg a crash, a roar, a sudden blinding burst 
h of flames, a wave of scorching heat that 

seemed to sear into his very soul. He 
- flung up both hands before his eyes, and 
; as he did so, two arms grasped him about 

the body and fairly whirled him through 
4 the window to the ladder. 
) 





“Catch hold and slide!” commanded the 
scoutmaster. “Hustle!” 


Hey, Scouts! This for all of You! [im OUTING] 


DANIELIE 
‘Ol@)t 


Mechanically, as he had done a score of 
times in their fire drills out at Mr. Curtis’s 
' farm, Dad curled legs and arms around 
t the ladder sides, shut his eyes, and: slid. 


Part way down s blast of heat struck his Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book and Boys’ Life for a 


face; then hands caught him, easing his : A 
descent, and he found himself on_ the year—both for the price of the book alone. Thus: 






ground” with firemen all around and the||  =Seouing,zith Daniel Boone” | Pries.ov-v-vesssezseeseee8hg9 ry 
cool spray from one of the big copper- Dee gee? roo tgcn rele. ot 
nozzled hoses drifting over him. Total. sb2ses Seintlnwesc0sics osu dbekssesesedecen eke coecses oem @ F) 
In a moment Mcllvaine stood beside Our Price to You for Both, $1.20 ‘amt 
him. Then Wes. Becker landed safely. = peli s aed wg $1.00) ln ss ; 
' ow 
Last of all, the scoutmaster himself, hair me: i ew Fe grog son 5S) LIGE’ one Bae Frggerene = ollirg 








singed and clothes smoking, shot out of 
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Compare the size of the enlargement (13 x 17 inches) with the small photo of the 
Boy Scout in the Father’s Hands. 





ASuperb Portrait "c.:" 


If you send Two Yearly Subscriptions to Boys’ Life 


(or if you prefer, send One Subscription and 50 cents) 


Made from Any Photograph or Snap-Shot 





13x17 inches, including mat. You 
may have one of these portraits copied from any photograph you 
may care to send us, all ready for framing, to hung upon the 
wall This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fine enlargement of 
any small photograph, or snap-shot scene of Scout camp, Outing 
trip, etc. The enlarged portrait is the new, popular, Oval Con- 
vexed style, and usually costs, when purchased in the regular way, 
Three to Five Dollars. 


These enlargements 


Boys’ Lire is enabled to make this unusual offer by reason of 
a special arrangement with the Holloway Art Studio, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York—well known for the superior excellence of its 
photographic work. 











































BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Enclosed find $2.00* for 
two yearly subscriptions to 
Boys’ Lire, beginning...... 
(names attached). It is under- 
stood you are to send me, without 
cost, the enlarged portrait, 13 x 17 
inches, including mat, of the photo- 
graph herewith. 


Enclose Check, Money-Order, or Two Dollars in 
bills at our risk, together with the photograph of 
the one whose picture you desire enlarged, 
mail it to us, and we will do the rest. That 
is, we will fill your order for two yearly 
subscriptions to Boys’ Lire and will 
send you, without further charge, the 
enlargement of the photograph 
itself. Boys’ Lire will guarantee the 

return of the photograph to you, 
‘\ and the enlargement will be first- 
class. Any good photo will do, 
whether cabinet or snap-shot. 


GMB bc ci pesdbdecocccccecesec eroccecseves e 


*If preferred, one yearly subscription to Boys’ 
Lire and 50 cents extra may be sent, or $1.50 in all. 
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the flame-tinged cloud and came down the 
ladder with a rush. A moment later Dad 
found himself in his mother’s arms, 

* . * ” * 


T was after school next day, and a crowd 
had gathered on the steps about one 
of the fellows who was reading aloud 
from an early copy of the town paper, 
Almost the entire front page was devoted 
to a graphic account of the fire, in which 
full credit had been given the boy scouts, 
“The town may well be noes of the 
courage and discipline displayed by the 
members of this admirable organisation,” 
the reader concluded with a flourish, “But 
for them there would undoubtedly have 
been many injuries to record, with per- 
haps even a loss of life. Particular credit 
must be given to the quick wit of Scout- 
master Gordon Curtis, and the extraordi- 
nary steadiness of his troop, Placed in 
double lines across the entrance to the 
hall, they stopped that first panicky rush 
for the burning stairs and undoubtedly 
saved numberless women and children from 
being badly crushed.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Bob McIlvaine. He 
glanced across, at Gibson and grinned, 
“Well, Dad,” he drawled, “see any use in 
drilling now?” 

Dad flushed and kicked a pebble with 
his toe. “I s’pose it was some use last 
night,” he admitted grudgingly. Frown- 
ingly he swung his foot at another stone 
and for a moment was silent. Then all at 
once his face cleared and he_ glanced 
quickly at McIlvaine. “Just the same, 
Bob,” he went on more briskly, “the chief 
couldn’t have thought of anything like that 
when he got us to learn it.” 

The taller lad’s smile deepened and he 
tapped his head significantly. “Nobody 
home but the soup, and that’s too weak 
to stir,” he murmured whimsically. “Aren’t 
you ever going to wise up, Dad? Of 
course, he wasn’t thinking of anything 
special. He just wanted us to be ready 
for any old thing at any time. That’s 
about the only real use of drilling that I 
know of. It gives a fellow steadiness and 
discipline and helps him more than any- 
thing else always to—be prepared.” 


Two Brave Scouts 


Houston, TExas.— 
Leslie Burchfield, a 
scout living in Mag- 
nolia Park, was watch- 
ing some men who 
— aahing in the 
ayou. hile there a 
— rowboat with two boys 
. in it passed him. One 

= of the boys standing in 

‘ SY, 22 the boat caused it to 
ae SOE capsize. As soon as the 

—o boys came to the sur- 
face they gave the 
alarm that neither could swim and Scout Burch- 
field, jumping in, swam to them. They had 
disappeared again, but when they arose the 
second time he managed to help them to shore. 
Had it not been for his assistance the boys 
might have lost their lives. 


Bautrmorz, Mp.—A rather unusual sort of 
scout bravery is that shown by Scout Russell 
Strawbridge, a Tenderfoot in the Eagle Pa- 
trol, Troop 71, Baltimore. 

His friend, Malcom Wiley, a second class 
patrol teader of the same troop, is in. the 
hospital as the result of a motor truck striking 
him one day when he was riding his bicycle 
and scraping several inches of skin off his 
right leg. The doctors decided that new skin 
was the only thing which would make matters 
right again and when Scout Strawbridge heard 
this he very pluckily offered to give some of 
his. Scout Strawbridge is a bright-eyed lad in 
the sixth grade at school and he does not con- 
sider his act anything very extraordinary. “It 
isn’t much—who wouldn't do it for a friend?’ 
he seys, 
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Each Part of Uniform (| 


is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 


Scouts of America 





We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


CNS AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
(Kat) If none in your town, arrange- 
ments may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 


Boy Scouts of America 


MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 











RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 











New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Decale 
On the Boy Scout’s Hike 


—they can’t do with- 
out the good old bike 


It’s a feller’s best chum — the friend who 
never fails. 


And the healthful pleasure of tn has 


been made absolutely safe by the 





The Brake that brought the Bike back 
It doubles the fun and halves the work 


of the run. 


This wonderful device has made the bicycle 
the safest, the easiest controlled vehicle in the 
world—on any road—no matter how 


crowded — hilly or rough. 


You can stop your bike in less than its length 
and instantly control its speed. When you 
buy your bicycle see that it's equipped with 
the New Departure Coaster Brake. 


It is built of steel—the last word in a stable, safe 
and strong coasting, braking and 
controlling device for your bicycle. 
Free to Live Boys.—We 
will send youagold plated 
“Joy Boy” stickpin if you 
will give us name of your 
nearest bicycle dealer. 


The New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 
100 N. MainStreet Bristol, Conn. 





































Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Life at One 
Dollar. Almost everyone is carrying one of these—they’re so con- 
venient. Take up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. 
Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. longer service 
than any other similar flashlight battery made. 2% volts Mazda 
lamp, 3 x 1% x inches. Slide contact button. Send to-day 
and get this flashlight and Boys’ Life one year. Both for $1.00. 
The supply is limited. Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave., New 


York. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scout Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning.................sese» 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


MEER. 0 ciccscccnrspyagtebiacvhebeshnuiaebagicabeddaccegstucodecwevens 





(Send me the Flashlight) 





Don Strong of the Wolf 


Patrol 


(Continued from page 16) 


Wall would not be, there. How would Ted 
back him up? 

He bumped into the first-baseman at 
noon. Ted grinned, and announced loudly 
that Andy was as good a pitcher as the 
high school had ever had. 

“You don’t see them hitting Andy for 
eight runs,” Ted proclaimed. 

Don flushed. Bloomfield had got to him 
for eight runs. He felt like turning around 
and making some kind of retort; but Alex 
Davidson slipped an arm across his back 
and led him away. 

“This Washington bunch can’t hit a 
drop,” said Alex. 

Don brightened. “Who told you that?” 

“T heard it from a fellow who has played 
against them. We'll see if we can’t get 
your drop tuned up, eh?” 

“You bet,” said Don. On the way home 
to dinner he pointed out a spot where the 
troop could set out a bird house. 

“We ought to call ourselves the Robin 
Patrol,” Alex laughed. “We have six bird 
houses out, and five of them have robins 
already.” 

Don knew. He could not seem to get 
over the wonder of a bird living in a house 
that he had built. 

That day, at practice, he worked steadi- 
ly at his drop. Toward the end of the af- 
ternoon it was working beautifully. He 
did not go near Ted, and Ted did not 
bother him. Andy pitched without much 
effort, giving his arm a chance to rest 
after yesterday’s struggle. Once, during 
a lull, he said hurriedly: 

“Don’t pay any attention to Ted, Don. 
He doesn’t mean half what he says.” 

“I guess he means it when he says it 
about me,” Don answered. He broke a 
beautiful drop down across the outside 
corner. 

“Mackerel!” Andy sighed. 
could do that.” 

Don smiled to himself. There wasn’t a 
chance of Andy doing it, he thought, in a 
thousand years. 

For the next three days Don practiced 
his drop zealously. Then, the morning of 
the Washington game, he suddenly aweke 
to the fact that his wrist was sore. He 
hurried through breakfast and went off 
to Alex’s house. His whistle brought the 
catcher to the gate. 

“Got your glove?” he asked. 

“Inside,” said Alex. 

Don took off his coat. “Get it. Some- 
thing’s wrong with my wrist.” 

Alex brought out the glove. They 
ranged off the pitching distance. Don 
threw—an out first, then an in. His wrist 
did not complain. He tried the drop. The 
wrist gave a kink of pain. 

“That’s it,” he called. 

Alex whistled. “The drop?” 

Don nodded. “I guess it’s all up with 
me,” he said. 

But when Captain Roberts heard, he bit 
his lips and scratched his head, and finally 
decided that Don without a drop was 
quite likely to be better than Andy. 

As a result, when the game started that 
afternoon, Don was in the box. Ted kept 
up the bable of talk that usually comes 
from an infielder to a pitcher; but there 
was none of the fire and pepper to what he 
said that there had been while he had been 
encouraging Andy Ford. Don looked at 


“I wish I 
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him doubtfully. 
(Continued in November Boy’s Lire) 
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YF | | BOYS SCOUTS ATTENTION! GET THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA HABIT ! E 


The Boy Scouts are daily acquiring habits that will last them through life and one of the most valuable habits 
Me that a Boy Scout can acquire is the Encyclopedia habit, looking up subjects and investigating for himself, and by 
d Ted this means keeping in step with the events and progress of the world. 

Send in the coupon to-day and we will send you sample pages, etc. These pages will interest your whole family 
and convince them of the necessity of having Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and Research Bureau 





an at 
loudly for Special Information in the home. 
is the < ; 
“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 
y for | 
" : > 
aed The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, 


Alex and Scholars, when seeking the most Accurate and the Latest Information 


a Depend upon Nelson’s—The World’s Greatest Question Answerer 
sai. HOW NELSON’S LOOSE-LEAF REVOLUTIONIZED ALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA MAKING | 


When on November 15, 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia was perfected, newspapers and maga- 


at?” 

layed zines and publishing houses everywhere recognized the great practical value of the loose-leaf binding device as 

t get applied to Encyclopaedia making—because by this means Nelson’s. Encyclopaedia could be kept always mew, and 
could be relied upon to supply the facts of to-day as well as the facts of yesterday. At once the eumbersome, 


home unsatisfactory method of issuing year books was superseded. Since its appearance in 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and Research Bureau for. Special Information has achieved the most remarkable success 


e the 

. in the history of Reference Book publishing, and is now to be found in all parts of the civilized world—in Govern- 
a ment Departments, Libraries and Educational: Institutions wherever the English language is. spoken 

ir ne 
bins 
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adi- is the Stand- 
‘He ard Author- 


ns ity wherever | j 
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5. & Research Bureau for Special Information 
The fact that over half a million people in every quarter of the globe have subscribed for Nelson's 
Ie Enc pedia is in itself the highest recommendation. No book which is not thoroughly good could stand 
the Inquisition of these hundreds of th ds of readers and continue to sell as Nelson's is selling now. 
t 
. Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes Nelson’s FREE Research Sureau 
Treating over 1,000,000 topics with 7,000 illustra-. Nelson’s permanent Research Bureau for Scientific Reports 
ed tions, 500 new maps and plans, models, manikins,-.. and: Special Information and Special Correspondence is the only 
of and colored plates. The Patented Loose-Leaf ‘organization of its kind.in existence. It is prepared to answer 
ke Binder, a volume so practical that by simply turning’ fully and freely any question, to supply free any information 
He a nut the pages are loosened, the obsolete pages that Nelson’s subscribers may ask or may want to know. Any g 
off easily removed, and the new pages substituted. The time a subscriber wishes a special report on any subject, 
he Publishers issue to subscribers not less than 250 re- large or small, old or new, he simply writes to Nelson’s 
vised pages each six months—in March and Octo- Research Bureau with the positive assurance that he 
ber—thereby making Nelson’s Encyclopedia always will promptly receive the latest obtainable and most 
: prompuy : : : 
new and abreast of the times. dependable information on that subject. Dept.259 
e- ; és 
The World is Moving Fast. We Must Move With It Thomas Nelson 
‘i Sciences change overnight. Discoveries are of last week—inventions of yesterday. The man or woman & Sons 
ey who progresses is keeping abreast of the times. 381-385 Fourth Ave. 
om , Encyclopaedias that served you well within the last decade are now practically obsolete. They tell New York " 
st te nothing of The Great War -in Europe—destined to change the map and history of the world; the City 
stland Disaster; Sinking of the Lusitania; The new U.S. Federal Trade Commission; Discovery ’ Please send me port- 
1€ of Germ causing Typhus Fever; Vaccine Therapy; Panama-California Exposition; The New Seaman’s folio containing sample 
Law, and thousands of other subjects and current events that cannot be found in any other pages — beautifully illus- 
Reference Works. eg with Co! 
We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us t k -_ tes, also photo s 
h » X C H A N G ny 8 me for ot cmrennseree to apply 4 oust ‘“aaaeek” how, by eas and full information + 
‘ id , men “4 
on Nelson’s. We have, therefore, prepared a price list, stat- tye Neleca’s Pe a! . 





ing the amount allowed, which will be mailed upen request. 
it When All Other Encyclopaedias Fail 
*“*LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers Since 1798 Bibles, Hymnals and Pra Books Dept. 259 
381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

NOTE—We are also Official Publishers of The Boy Scout Testaments and 

Bibles—in The American Standard Version—in small vest pocket sizes 

to carry on hike or use in camp—also in larger size for club and home 

—bound in Khaki cclored cloth and Khaki colored Suede Leather. 





Loose-Leaf Encycl ia 

ceive a free Memos ip Nelsons 
Research Bureau for Special 

This incurs no obligation on ‘part. 
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Here is the famous Erector girder 


It is the only girder that exactly resembles the structural steel 
material used in the great skyscrapers of New York, Chicago, 
and other big cities. No other construction toy has girders 
with interlocking edges which enable you to build square 


columns. 


You can build over 500 big, 
strong models with Erector— 
bridges with third rail cars 
run by the Erector motor, 
skyscrapers with running 
elevators, workshops with 
machinery of all kinds, 
battleships, aeroplanes 
and hundreds of other 
models just as inter- 
esting. It’s great 

fun! 


With most sets I give the Erector Motor without extra 
charge. It starts up quick, carries a heavy load and is 
guaranteed to develop more power than any other toy motor. 


Be sure you get Erector. Dealers everywhere sell it, $1 to $25 


per set. he most i. set is No. 4 at $5, which has 571 
parts and motor, builds 250 models and comes in fine oak cabinet. 


A. C. GILBERT, President 
THE MYSTO MFG. CO., 128 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


Write for 
my Free Book 


printed in colors, which 

pictures and describes many 

of the Erector models. I'll 

also send you a Free copy of my 

interesting boys’ magazine, Erector 

Tips; it tells all about my $3000 

prize offer to boys. Automobile, 

motorcycles, bicycles, tents, canoes, 

rifles—these are some of the prizes 
you have a chance to win. 


MME S Sha an al 
S252 es ee 


SOR e ee een ew eeeee 


My toy dealer's name ts 





